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DIVIDENDS 


ADDRESSOGRAPH -MULTIGRAPH 


CORPORATION Cleveland, Ohio 
am 

NO. 1 


DIVIDEND 05 


The Board of Directors of Addressograph- Multi- 
graph Corporation has declared a dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25c) per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock of the Corporation, payable on 
August 10, 1940 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on July 25, 1940. This is the first 
dividend payable in the Corporation’ s new fiscal 
year, which begins August 1, 1940. 


E. F. Richter, Secretary. 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


**THEATRES EVERY WHERE*’ 

July 5, 1940 

tT Board of Directors on July 3rd, 1940 

declared a quarterly dividend of $1. 62% 

= share on the outstanding $6.50 Cumu- 

tive Preferred Stock of this Company, 

payable on the 15th day of August, 1940 

to stockholders of record at the close of 

business on the 29th day of July, 1940. 
Checks will be mailed. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN 

Vice President & Treasurer 


Your dividend notice in 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
calls the favorable attention of bona- 
fide investors to your securities. 
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"IS IT FOR ME?” 


You kind of hope it is—for a Mother to find out if things are 

lot of good news and good times __ all right. And everything is more 

come your way by telephone. likely to be all right when there’s 
Maybe it’s a date for Sister a telephone in the home. In 

Sue. Or a golf call for Dad. Or many, many ways, it is a real 

Bill asking if Jimmie can go to friend of the family. 

the movies. Or Grandma calling BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM a 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New York 
World’s Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 


A Six-Year Graphic Record i you want to know the monthly high 
and low prices and monthly sales of 


: . only a dozen of the leading listed 
Monthly High & Low Prices stocks for the past six years, you will 


of 300 Leading Stocks — ~_ them charted among the 
ont harts of leadi tock 
CHARTED (From July 1, 1934 to July 1, 1940) ong the Gust. 


in 3-Trend CYCLL-GRAPHS pis’ mon 
If you wish to check up before buying to make sure the stocks you own ARE 
charted in “CYCLI-GRAPHS”, send us your list ot stocks and we’ll do the 
checking for you, notifying you promptly of the result. Or ask for free sample 


charts and complete alphabetical list of stocks charted in “CYCLI-GRAPHS.” 
And the cost is only $3.00—an average of 1 cent per chart. 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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he current week has seen a sharp 

revival of activities by the under- 
writing houses, four issues alone 
totaling nearly $100 million: The 
largest, of course, was the $60 million 
Texas Corporation debenture 3s, 
1965, offered Wednesday by a nation 
wide group headed by Dillon, Read 
& Company. Offered at 103, the 
bonds met with good public response. 
They will refund a similar amount of 


3%s, 1951, called for redemption. 


Heretofore privately owned, Philco 
Corporation last week passed into the 
hands of the public with the sale of 
325,000 shares of capital stock at $15 
per share. Philco for a number of 
years has led the industry in the num- 
ber of radio receiving sets sold. Of 
the stock offered, 175,000 shares came 
from the small group of stockholders 
in whom company ownership had 
been concentrated, and 150,000 shares 
came from the company itself. The 
underwriting group was headed by 
Smith, Barney & Company, and in- 
cluded Blyth & Company, Lehman 
Brothers, Merrill Lynch, E. A. 
Pierce & Cassatt, Eastman, Dillon, 
E. H. Rollins, Kidder, Peabody and 
others. Scovill Manufacturing’s $10 
million debenture 3%s, 1950, also 
made its appearance, priced at 102, 
offered by Morgan Stanley. 


Another of last week’s important 
offerings appeared Thursday, consist- 
ing of $32 million Indianapolis 
Power & Light first 3%4s, 1970, un- 
derwritten by a group headed by 
Lehman Brothers, Goldman, Sachs 
First Boston Corporation. 
(Priced at 104%). Funds derived 
therefrom will be used to redeem an 
equal amount of first 334s, 1968. As 
a part of the company’s general re- 
funding plan, there will later be 
offered 140,591 shares of 5% per 
cent preferred stock, which will re- 
place the presenting outstanding 6 
per cent and 6% per cent preferreds. 
Preferred stockholders will have the 
privilege of exchanging their shares 
for the new issue, and any stock not 
taken up in this manner will be sold 
to the public. 


Industrial bonds carrying coupons 
of 5 per cent or more, on which in- 
terest is being earned and paid, have 
been growing more and more rare 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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WENDELL L. WILLKIE—THE NOMINEE WITH THE BUSINESS BACKGROUND 


WHAT THE GOP PLEDGES 


The promises the Republican Party hopes to fulfill for the American 


people if it is restored to power. 


political commentators criti- 
cize the Republican platform for 
not being specific enough. In taking 
such a position they are not quite 
fair. In our rapidly changing world 
it would be rather: precarious to make 
any rigid promises. Times are not 
normal. They are surcharged with 
TNT, imponderables that may make 
necessary quick shifts in administra- 
tive policies to cope with them. 

But in the main, the pledges to 
which the Republican party has bound 
itself are one hundred per cent Ameri- 
can, and if they are carried out could 
go far toward restoring confidence in 
the future of the country. 


G O P PLATFORM 


The principal pledges may be brief- 
ly summarized as standing for the fol- 
lowing : 

Americanism, preparedness and 
peace. No foreign wars; a defense so 
strong no unfriendly power could suc- 
cessfully attack us; a sympathetic in- 
terest for- all oppressed people strug- 
gling to maintain their liberties. 

Idle men, idle capital and idle farms 
to be put to work to create new 
wealth and profits, insuring stable 
governments and greater purchasing 
power. 

Unemployment relief without waste 
or politics; no one should go cold or 
hungry in this country. 
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By Louis Guenther 


Make jobs for all who want to go 
to work. Increased security for the 
aged. A sounder agricultural policy. 
A scientific tariff system to meet 
existing conditions. 

Sound collective bargaining provid- 
ing team work between employee and 
employer. 

Sound money with the control of 
the currency rested in Congress as 
provided by the Constitution. 

Government jobs on the merit 
system. 

Conservation of the Nation’s credit, 
and economy in government expendi- 
tures. 

Equal opportunity regardless of 
race, color or creed. 

No third term for any President. 

There are other pledges, minor in 
importance, but the above summary 
provides a fair outline of the major 
provisions designed and intended to 
correct the economic, foreign and 
political maladjustments which so 
large an element of our population 
believe have undermined the strength 
of the country. 

In a broad sense these pledges con- 
form to the concepts which Wendell 
L. Willkie holds are so essential to 
America’s recovery, as already ex- 
pressed in his Fortune article “We, 
the People.” 

Furthermore the Republican stand- 
ard bearer, since he was the choice 


Its platform pledges analyzed. 


not of the platform makers but of the 
people, might feel himself as not 
strictly bound by these pledges and in 
a position to amend or change them 
as the exigencies arising out of our 
crisis demand. This he would prob- 
ably do if the circumstances justify 
such a course. 

In one instance, at least, it could 
be expected of Willkie that he would 
go further than the pledge which 
limits us to extending sympathetic in- 
terest to all oppressed people, for he 
has plainly made the fact known that 
if he became President he would aid 
them with arms and other assistance 
if such measures would contribute to 
our own defenses. But he would not 
send any of our flesh and blood to 
fight on alien soil. 


DEMOCRATIC PLANS? 


When the Democratic party con- 
venes this week and sits down to 
draw its own platform of pledges, in 
its broad outlines it cannot vary much 
from the major promises of the Re- 
publican party. If it does so it will 
run contrary to the attitude of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt who not only in many 
ways has provokingly expressed his 
views of his attitude on our foreign 
policy and against brutal European 
dictatorship, but has confirmed them 
by outright action. 

So it could be safely asserted that 
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in respect to the vital expression on 
Americanism, and its duty to all op- 
pressed people, it will be equally 
one hundred per cent. 

Where the Democrats will differ in 
their political philosophy will be in 
respect to our internal and domestic 
problems. They will have to defend 
the New Deal. Hence in the public 
arena the main battle for political 
supremacy will have to be fought with 
one of the champions upholding the 
New Deal, whose performance for the 
last seven years is not only on record, 
but is an open book; and the other 
will strive to show how utterly it 
failed to produce prosperity and re- 
store unemployment to millions who 
are still out of jobs. 

The forthcoming campaign is 
bound to produce oddities. It is not 
going to be waged on orthodox politi- 
cal principles. Party labels no longer 
are important. It won’t be a question 
whether a person is a Democrat or a 
Republican, but to what extent is he 
an American, fully aware of the 


COMING ARTICLES 


The Democratic Pledges 
Analyzed 
FRB Recasting Its 
Business Index 


proximity of the country to an im- 
portant and vital crossroad in its 
destiny. 

Furthermore, nominee Willkie in 
his broad philosophy grants that some 
of the major New Deal reforms have 
much to commend them in principle ; 
but he opposes the methods of their 
application, charging they have been 
bungled by political chicanery and 
waterlogged by bureaucratic control. 

The campaign will resolve itself 
into what could be described as a 
court proceeding, with Public Opion- 
ion acting as the final judge. Before 
this tribunal the New Deal will enact 


INDUSTRIALIST CONFIDENT 


ene of what happens abroad, 
this country is headed into a 
period of intense industrial activity. 
Public opinion now insists, and will 
strenuously continue to insist, upon 
adequate defense. We have been liv- 
ing too long in wishful thinking se- 
curity—a sort of flower-hung Utopia. 
Just as the safety and security of our 
cities are maintained by their police 
and fire departments, so must the 
safety of our nation be secured by 
adequate armies and defense equip- 
ment. The current disturbance in 
Europe has not created the situation 
but only called it sharply to attention. 


RESOURCES AVAILABLE 


But this is no reason for getting 
into a frenzy of freightened war hys- 
teria. Our problem is to keep cool 
and speedily and energetically go at 
the job before us. We must guard 
against the confusion and waste mo- 
tion which usually characterize haste. 
The United States has the resources 
and men, material and machines, to 
enable us to accomplish the job with 
a minimum of confusion, waste and 
privation. 

Appropriations already made are 
but the beginning. Vast undertak- 


In a recent letter to Mr. Guenther, 
Publisher of THE FINANCIAL 
Wor President B. G. Dahlberg 
of Celotex Corporation, set forth 
his views on a number of sub- 
jects of current importance. Be- 
cause of the general interest in 
these matters, a portion of the 
letter is presented here. 


ings affecting not only the munitions 
and other industries but almost every 
phase of our economic life will be in 
motion. 

So far as construction is concerned, 


B. G. DAHLBERG 


Predicts Period of Intense 
Industrial Activity 


the role of the defendant, and the Re- 
publican party, with the aid of one of 
the ablest prosecutors it has enlisted 
in recent years to present its cause 
of action, will essay to reveal the in- 
herent weakness of his opponent. 
When the case is finished, the jury 
of American people will decide the 
issue. They may be certain no evi- 
dence of incompetency will be con- 
cealed from them. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that this 
campaign will be elevated to the high 
plane of debate, for only on such an 
exalted scale can we conclusively 
prove that democracies justify them- 
selves over all other governing 
ideologies. 

And let me here suggest a thought 
that has entered my mind. How 
much more constructive it would be 
were Willkie and Roosevelt, if he 
should accept the nomination, to emu- 
late the example of Lincoln and 
Douglas and debate the issues from 
the same platform. It would save 
so much needless waste of words. 


OF OUTLOOK 


the building industry will be pushed 
to its absolute limit. We cannot ex- 
pand production without expanding 
housing facilities. Factories must be 
built to house new production. 
Houses must be built for new em- 
ployees. Decentralization, once an 
idle dream, now becomes a military 
necessity. Henry Ford’s scheme of 
scattered plants and small communi- 
ties of workmen may soon become a 
reality as new towns begin to spring 
up in strategic spots throughout the 
United States. 


EXPANSION AHEAD 


All industry is facing the problem 
of expanding facilities. In doing so, 
many of the ten-year old economic 
and social problems of the nation will 
automatically solve themselves. Ex- 
pansion means larger payrolls and 
new capital. Unemployment of both 
men and money will be relieved. 
Profit margins will be smaller but for 
that reason production and distribu- 
tion must be made more efficient than 
ever. The defense program will set 
the wheels turning. I am sure the 
people of the United States are in- 
genious and energetic enough to keep 
them turning. 
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COMMON STOCKS 
HAVE THEIR PLACE 


Chairman of the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission states SEC is “investor-minded’—not 
senior security minded.—THE EDITORS. 


By Jerome N. Frank 


y attention has been called to an 

unsigned article in THE FINAN- 
cIAL Wortp (June 19, 1940) com- 
menting on my article “Integration 
and Public Utility Investors” which 
appeared in The Annalist of June 6, 
1940. Your magazine, though it often 
disagrees with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, has at all times 
been fair in the manner in which it 
has presented our views. For that 
reason, I do not hesitate to tell you 
frankly that I think the writer of 
your article has (doubtless without 
any malice) misrepresented my re- 
marks in some important respects and 
consequently has conveyed to those of 
your readers who have not read The 
Annalist article a distorted view of my 
position. 

Your writer states: “The discour- 
aging part of Mr. Frank’s views is 
that they over-emphasize bond values, 
and indicate an unwillingness to con- 
cede that common stocks, particular- 
ly of the holding companies, have any 
real or potential value, or that they 
are entitled to equal rights and bene- 
fits with other classes of securities.” 


STOCK FINANCING 


I have urged many times, in both 
SEC opinions and in a number of 
public addresses, the desirability of 
common stock financing in lieu of 
fixed obligation financing—a position 
rather inconsistent with the over-em- 
phasis of bond values which your 
writer will have me take—willy-nilly. 
Of course, the Commission has no 
power whatever in such matters with 
respect to the securities of non-utility 
companies, and, even with respect to 
the securities of public utility holding 
companies and their public utility 
(gas and electric) subsidiaries, has 
only a limited power, under the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Company Act, 
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with respect to the amount of bonds 
which may be issued in accordance 
with statutory standards set forth by 
Congress in the statute—standards, I 
may add, not far different from those 
in accordance with which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for two 
decades, since the enactment of the 
Transportation Act of 1920, has fre- 
quently limited the amount of bonds 
which a railroad company may issue. 

A substantial portion of the bur- 
den of my Annalist article is devoted 
to pointing out that common stocks 
of public utility companies have been 
and can be sold at fair prices without 
losses not already long since incurred 
to security holders, senior or junior, 
in the holding company. Further- 
more, many opinions of the SEC have 
approved the sale or transfer of com- 
mon stocks at advantageous prices to 
holding company investors—a result 
in which I could not have joined had 
I shared the absurd opinion attributed 
to me that common stocks have no 
real or potential value. 


As to holding company common 
stocks—I know of nothing in The 
Annalist article or anything else I 
have written which supports your 
writer’s implication. Holding com- 
pany common stocks, of course, like 
all other kinds of common stocks, 
vary considerably in quality. In the 
case of the bankrupt Utilities Power 
& Light Corporation, the substantial 
decline in asset values and the total 
of approximately $13 million of ac- 
crued unpaid interest on debentures 
and accumulated arrears on preferred 
stocks pointed to the finding made by 
both the Federal Bankruptcy Court 
and the SEC that the junior securities 
had no value. In the case of many 
other holding companies more con- 
servatively financed, however, present 
asset positions and earnings indicate 


substantial equities for holding com- 
pany common stocks. Where such 
actual equities exist, the administra- 
tion of the Holding Company Act to 
date, as financial commentators point 
out, has resulted in their conservation 
and fostering. The SEC has not been 
lacking in vigilance in protecting the 
interests of common stockholders. We 
are investor-minded—not senior se- 
curity-minded. 


HOLDING COMPANIES? 


In the case where no equity, on any 
reasonably foreseeable basis, remains 
for the holding company common 
stock, the U. S. Supreme Court 
(since the historic Boyd case which 
was recently reaffirmed in the Los 
Angeles Lumber Company case) 
would not permit the SEC, even if 
we were so inclined, to take assets 
away from senior security holders 
and give them to common_ stock 
holders when, by hypothesis, the 
common stock holders have perma- 
nently lost their share of the cor- 
porate assets. This is nothing but 
old-fashioned honesty reasserted in 
corporate finance. If this position, 
however. constitutes an over-empha- 
sis of bond values and a depreciation 
of common stock values. I am willing 
to be so labeled—provided details of 
my views are also supplied. If it 
does not, it seems to me that your 
writer has been somewhat careless in 
his analysis and characterizations and 
you may want to present to your 
readers some modification of his 
article. 

Pertinent to the foregoing is the 
following excerpt from a public ad- 
dress I made on March 27, 1940: 

“The Los Angeles Lumber case is 
neatly illustrative of the fact that the 
function of the SEC and its adminis- 
trative activities are basically con- 
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servative in the best sense of that 
word. For several years, in its de- 
cisions and in published reports, the 
SEC has consistently maintained that, 
in a corporate reorganization, under 
the federal bankruptcy statute, the in- 
vestor in bonds must be considered 
first. If anything is to be given to 
the junior interests represented by 
the old stock in the old company 
which is being reorganized, it must be 
only after there has been substantial 
satisfaction, in full, of the bondhold- 
ers’ prior claims. That position was 
opposed to the views of those who— 
like the Van Sweringen interests in 
certain railroads—insisted that stock- 


CARPET MAKERS BETWEEN 


espite the fact that the United 

States usually ranks second only 
to Australia in wool production, do- 
mestic carpet and rug manufacturers 
are forced to import practically all of 
the carpet wool which constitutes 
their principal raw material. This is 
due to the fact that American wool is 
not well adapted to their purposes. 
China used to fill a large part of our 
requirements, but the Sino-Japanese 
War has severely curtailed imports 
from that nation, leaving Argentina 
as the largest source of supply. 


RAW MATERIALS 


Argentine wool, however, is of low 
grade and is normally mixed with 
better quality fiber from India, New 
Zealand, Scotland and Syria—all, it 
will be noted, territories included in 
the British or French Empires. Since 
wool is in great demand in wartime 
for uniforms and blankets, the out- 
break of war last fall was promptly 
followed by restrictions on exports in 
order to insure adequate supplies for 
the warring nations. It was inevitable 
under these circumstances that the 
price of carpet wools should increase 
sharply; Aleppo wool, which was 
quoted at 30 cents a pound early in 
September, rose to 48 cents during 
the following month and has never 
been far below the latter price since. 

Domestic manufacturers made 
heavy commitments last fall at these 
advanced prices. Much of this ma- 
terial was shipped during the first 
quarter and thus stocks on hand or 
afloat at the end of March rose to 
about 67 million pounds, the largest 


holders must participate, at the cost 
of the bondholders, even if the old 
company was so hopelessly insolvent 
that the equity of the old stockholders 
had completely vanished and could 
not reappear in several thousand 
light years. 

“In the Los Angeles Lumber case, 
on behalf of the SEC and the ICC, 
the Solicitor General intervened as a 
friend of the court. The brief filed 
on behalf of the government led to a 
decision, last November, which up- 
held the position frequently thereto- 
fore asserted by the SEC. 

“One commentator wrote, with 
some surprise, that that was a ‘most 


total of recent years. This figure com- 
pares with 54 million pounds at the 
end of 1939 and the recent low of 38 
million pounds at the close of Sep- 
tember, 1938. Imports declined to 
some extent in the second quarter, 
and it is probable that stocks at the 
end of that period had declined to 
somewhat more than 60 million 
pounds. This amount would be equal 
to slightly more than a five months’ 
supply at recent consumption rates. 

Carpet producers have always had 
a great deal of trouble with their 
raw materials. Large inventories are 
required in this business, and since 
carpet wool is subject to substantial 
price fluctuations, inventory profits or 
losses have in the past had a very im- 
portant effect on reported earnings. 
To minimize this influence, leading 
units in the field adopted the “last- 
in, first-out’ method of inventory 
valuation at the beginning of 1939, 
and set up large inventory reserves 
at the same time. This change in 
accounting policies will introduce a 
somewhat greater degree of earnings 
stability but will not iron out inven- 
tory fluctuations altogether. 

Raw material supplies constitute a 
serious problem at present. The 
larger than ordinary inventories now 
on hand will lead to larger than ordi- 
nary losses if the war should end in 
the near future and British Empire 
wool should again become freely 
available. The possibility of such a 
development has been the chief in- 
fluence curbing the desire of carpet 
makers to adopt a more aggressive 
purchasing policy in recent months. 


conservative decision.’ His surprise, 
he explained, was due to his inability 
to understand why the SEC should 
urge such a conservatiye doctrine. 
That should have been nothing new. 
For the SEC statutes and the SEC 
administration of those statutes are 
based on the very sound doctrine that 
those who, by investing in bonds, help 
to supply the capital funds for our 
industrial machinery must be pro- 
tected. Contracts made with them 
must be honest. They must, so far 
as practicable, receive what they 
were promised in those contracts. 
Shrunken junior interests in corpora- 
(Please turn to page 31) 


MILLSTONES 


On the other hand, indefinite continu- 
ance of the war would cause not only 
a further price rise but an actual 
shortage of a material which must 
still be regarded as essential, despite 
the increased substitution of rayon 
and Argentine wool. 

At the time of the increase in wool 
prices last fall, quotations for finished 
carpets were raised and a further, 
though smaller, advance took place 
in March. However, these increases 
have not been sufficiently large to 
compensate fully for the higher cost 
of the principal raw material. The 
manufacture of carpets is essentially a 
mass production industry character- 
ized by low unit profit margins, and 
the trade is thus decidedly vulnerable 
to such a development. Competitive 
conditions, both within the industry 
and from hard-surfaced floor cover- 
ings, will undoubtedly continue to 
prevent carpet makers from fully ad- 
justing prices to rising costs. 


CARPET LEADERS 


Sales prospects over the medium 
term future, as far as volume is con- 
cerned, appear rather promising as a 
result of the high level of consumer 
purchasing power. The level of profits 
to be attained, however, is subject to 
many uncertainties. This field is rep- 
resented by only three equities listed 
on major exchanges: Artloom, Bige- 
low-Sanford and Mohawk Carpet. 
Of these issues, the two latter have 
by far the better records; since 1929, 
Artloom has earned profits only in 
1935 and 1939, and has paid no divi- 
dends since 1930. 
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Tata profits tax legislation, which 
now seems inevitable, will be mo- 
tivated by a political determination to 
limit the profits which can be made 
on armament business, and the need 
for additional revenues to cover a part 
of the costs of the defense program. 
Once again, as in 1917, serious con- 
sideration is being given to measures 
designed to “take the profits out of 
war,” or at least to limit the profit 
possibilities, although this nation is 
not among the belligerents. Strict 
profits limitations on Army and Navy 
orders have already been established 
in the new Vinson Act. 


WAR INDUSTRIES? 


On the other hand, the excess prof- 
its tax as usually conceived would 
apply to the earnings derived from 
any type of business, not merely gov- 
ernment orders. It may be safely as- 
sumed that the legislation, which may 
require several months to prepare and 
enact, will be made applicable to 1940 
reports. This—coupled with the ef- 
fects of the increased taxes under the 
Revenue Act of 1940, recently passed 
—means that the industries which are 
classed as war beneficiaries will have 
had the benefit of only a few months 
of intensified activity arising from the 
war before being subjected to heavy 
additional tax burdens. During the 
last great European war, there was 
an industrial and stock market boom 
in the United States which lasted 
through 1915 and most of 1916 be- 
fore the deterrents of special taxes 
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WHAT INDUSTRIES 
BEST TAX POSITION? 


and the shock of our entry into the 
hostilities placed a curb upon specu- 
lative enthusiasm. The first excess 
profits tax for American industries 
became effective early in March, 1917. 

The fact that the Administration 
is determined to resort to excess 
profits taxation so quickly in the 
present situation is undoubtedly one 
of the major reasons for the recent 
hesitancy in the stock market. Until 
the legislation takes definite form, we 
are faced with continuing uncertainty 
as to the scope of the new taxes and 
their effects upon the stockholders of 
individual corporations. Nevertheless, 
by examination of the several princi- 
ples upon which an excess profits tax 
might be based, some insight into the 
problem may be gained. Whatever 
the base, it seems inevitable that the 
incidence of the tax will prove much 
more onerous for certain types of 
corporations than for others, and that 
numerous companies will be affected 
relatively little, if at all. 

The recent experience of the 
Dominion of Canada with excess 
profits taxes is being carefully studied 
in Washington ; the steps which have 
been taken by the Canadian Govern- 
ment are regarded as generally in- 
dicative of what may be expected here 
with the exception that the rate will 
presumably be less drastic as long as 
this country continues to occupy a 
non-belligerent status. The Dominion 
Government now takes 75 per cent of 
all earnings in excess of the average 
of the past four years, the rate having 
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recently been raised from 50 per cent. 
(There are a few exemptions, includ- 
ing special provisions designed to en- 
courage the development of mining 
and other extractive enterprises. ) 

In Great Britain, the tax is 100 per 
cent of all earnings above the four- 
year average, thus establishing an 
absolute “ceiling” for profits of 
English companies as long as this 
confiscatory tax measure is in effect, 
and eliminating war profits altogether. 


HISTORY REPEATS 


Canada had originally planned to 
offer a choice in the basis of payment, 
the alternative being a tax computed 
upon the rate of return realized on 
capital investment. The latter option, 
which has now been withdrawn, was 
similar to the provisions of the La- 
Follette amendment to the Revenue 
Act of 1940. This amendment, which 
was adopted by the Senate but elimi- 
nated in conference, is a close counter- 
part of an excess profits tax enacted 
about twenty years ago. (The first 
excess profits tax of the World War 
period was subsequently revised and 
later combined with a measure which 
levied a special war profits tax on 
companies which realized profits of 
more than $10,000 on U. S. Govern- 
ment contracts.) It provides an 
exemption of $3,000 and a credit of 
8 per cent on net capital investment. 
On earnings above these exemptions, 
it provides for a tax of 20 per cent 
of the net income up to an amount 
equivalent to a 20 per cent return on 
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invested capital; beyond that point 
the tax would be 40 per cent of the 
higher earnings. 

The Connally war tax rider to the 
Revenue Act of 1940, also eliminated 
before final passage of the bill, pro- 
vided for alternate bases of calcula- 
tion. One was similar to the LaFol- 
lette measure, except that the exemp- 
tion was limited to 5 per cent of in- 
vested capital, and the super-tax 
brackets were “steeply graduated” in 
line with the President’s suggestion in 
his recent message to Congress. The 
other option which might be elected 
by taxpayers provided a 50 per cent 
tax on all earnings in excess of the 
average profits for the last four years. 

These are the two approaches to 


PREFERREDS 


referred stocks may be broadly 

divided into three classes. At the 
top stand the investment grade equi- 
ties whose dividends are covered 
many times over by earnings in both 
good years and bad. Such issues cus- 
tomarily offer relatively low yields. 
And while their high investment merit 
protects them to a considerable ex- 
tent from suffering severe declines 
during periods of market weakness, 
they seldom offer much attraction for 
enhancement since their upward prog- 
ress is limited by the call price or, if 
they are not callable, by the yield 
factor. Near the other extreme are 
stocks whose dividends are far from 
dependable and whose weak position 
is a handicap to their market action 
whatever the trend of equity prices. 


MEDIUM GRADES 


Occupying a middle ground are the 
issues of relatively good grade which 
may reduce or omit dividends, or 
make unearned payments, during the 
worst depression years, but which 
qualify as steady income producers at 
other times, and are more attractive 
from this standpoint than all but the 
best common stocks. This factor en- 
ables such preferreds to withstand 


excess profits taxation which will re- 
ceive the most serious consideration 
by Congress. Taxing profits above a 
four-year average would be by far the 
simpler method. A tax on the rate 
of return on invested capital involves 


many difficulties. In the first place, 
the determination of the real net capi- 
tal investment is frequently a very 
difficult matter; it was a_ prolific 
source of litigation in the World War 
and post-war period. Secondly, a tax 
of this type tends to favor overcapi- 
talized concerns and to penalize con- 
servatively capitalized companies. On 
the other hand, a tax based upon aver- 
age earnings of recent years would 
also result in many inequities; the 
profits of many companies over the 


past four years have been either 
grossly inadequate or at least unsatis- 
factory in relation to what might rea- 
sonably be considered normal earning 
power. 

The obvious way to avert most of 
these dangers of unfair incidence of 
the tax would be to make the choice 
of the basis optional with the tax- 
payer. This may be done, but the 
elimination of the option in Canada 
will probably suggest to our legisla- 
tors that the provision of alternatives 
would seriously curtail the potential 
tax yield. 

Other approaches have been sug- 
gested. One is a modification of the 
existing interrelated capital stock and 

(Please turn to page 24) 


FOR A MIDDLE COURSE 


periods of liquidation without suffer- 
ing such large losses as those char- 
acteristic of junior equities. During 
uptrends, while these issues will be 
outstripped by the more volatile com- 
mon stocks, they are likely to make a 
better showing pricewise than pre- 
ferred stocks of higher grade. 

None of the issues listed in the ac- 
companying tabulation can be regard- 
ed as deserving inclusion in the in- 
vestment category, else they would 
not be available at the prices and 
yields currently prevailing. All have 
paid dividends regularly since issu- 
ance, but in most cases this is not a 
reliable criterion since only the Co- 
lumbia Gas preferred (which was 
sold in 1927) antedates the depres- 
sion; the other four were issued from 
1935 through 1938. 

All the enterprises represented en- 
joy favorable competitive positions 
and are strongly intrenched financial- 
ly. The explanation for the fact that 
their preferred stocks are only of me- 
dium grade rather than being prime 
investment vehicles is primarily the 
cyclical nature of the business in 
which each is engaged. In the case 
of Columbia Gas, lower rates and 
higher taxes have also been a factor, 


PREFERRED STOCKS for INCOME and PROFIT 


Call Price Recent Price Yield 
100 62 


Issue: 
Stores 596: 
Columbia Gas 6% cum. “A”............. 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. (no par).. 
Radio Corp. $3.50 lst cum. conv. (no par) 


8.1 

110 85 7.1 
48% 37 6.1 
105 76 6.6 
100 56 6.3 


since they have restricted earnings to 
some extent. Nevertheless, preferred 
dividends of this company were 
earned more than twice over last year 
and recent results are encouraging. 

Trade prospects for all these com- 
panies with the exception of Pure 
Oil are favorably defined. Overpro- 
duction and declining exports have 
had an adverse effect on the prices of 
refined petroleum products, and sig- 
nificant improvement in this situation 
appears to be a matter of the rather 
distant future. However, Pure Oil 
is more happily situated than the 
average unit in its field; last year the 
company produced 92 per cent of its 
crude oil requirements, against 78 
per cent in 1938, primarily because of 
its important representation in the 
unprorated Illinois fields. 


OTHER FEATURES 


Allied Stores stands to benefit from 
the exceptionally high level of retail 
sales, which it is believed wiil be 
maintained for some time to come as 
a result of the high prospective level 
of consumer purchasing power. 
Crown -Cork & Seal seems ready to 
cash in on its stake in container man- 
ufacturing, which has been unprofit- 
able for the last three years. The 
company’s other activities, already in 
the black, should continue to show 
good profits. The outlook for Radio 
Corporation is dominated by the pros- 
pects for television and frequency 
modulation; over the longer term 
both these fields are expected to be- 
come good income producers. 
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PORTFOLIO OBJECTIVES VS. 
INDIVIDUAL SECURITIES 


Making selections to fit the require- 
ments of the investor should take pre- 
cedence over the merits of individual 


securities. 


By Ralph E. Bach 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


Fy he premise has been frequently 

stated in these discussions, al- 
most to the point of repetition, that 
the investor’s objectives should de- 
termine the composition of his port- 
folio. Yet, often when suggestions 
are made to sell certain securities and 
replace them with others which ap- 
pear more in line with the individ- 
ual’s requirements, questions are 
raised regarding the outlook for the 
specific securities recommended for 
sale. The investor may find it dif- 
ficult to reconcile the suggestion to 
sell with a generally favorable out- 
look for the company or the industry 
which is represented. 


OBJECTIVES FIRST 


But if it is kept clearly in mind 
that the objectives of the portfolio 
come first and that each individual 
security should be judged primarily 
on the basis of how well it fits these 
objectives there should be no dif- 
ficulty in reconciling this apparent 
conflict of opinion. Securities that 
may be suitable for one investor may 
be entirely unsuitable for another. 
Perhaps a parallel may be drawn 
from the case of a physician who has 
at his command any number of per- 
fectly good drugs and medicines. But 
the type of treatment prescribed de- 
pends upon his diagnosis of the ail- 
ment and upon the personal situation 
of the patient. Sometimes entirely 
different treatments may be used to 
achieve the same results. 

What is an attractive security? 
Aside from purely statistical and in- 
dustry factors, the answer to that 
question will hinge entirely on the 
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SOME INVESTORS ARE BLINDED TO THEIR REAL OBJECTIVES 


purpose for which it is selected. If 
the primary objective is assured and 
steady income, then many issues of 
the growth and business cycle type 
must be ruled out of consideration 
entirely. And this would exclude the 
equities of a number of the coun- 
try’s foremost corporations. On the 
other hand a portfolio designed for 
long term capital growth would prob- 
ably consist largely of these same 
equities. 

Another matter which some in- 
vestors find it difficult to understand 
is that of maintaining an equitable 
distribution of capital funds and not 
acquiring too large an interest in any 
single industry or company. The 
question is raised, and fairly, too, that 
if the particular company is so well 
regarded and is facing such a prom- 
ising future, why is it not sound 
policy to carry along an extra large 
commitment ? 

That goes back to the old adage of 
not putting too many eggs in the 
same basket. It is also related to the 
fact that investment is an art and 
not a science. The principle of diver- 


sification is applied to limit the bad 
effects of mistakes in judgment and 
to lessen vulnerability to entirely un- 
predictable developments. Not so 
many years ago securities of trac- 
tion companies, the hard coal indus- 
try and certain divisions of the tex- 
tile industry were in high investment 
favor. Many favored industries of 
the present era may be in the deca- 
dent stage a decade hence. Conse- 
quently the wisdom of diversifying 
risks over a fairly broad front should 
be apparent. 


CONSOLIDATING HOLDINGS 


But that process can be carried too 
far with the result that the portfolio 
may contain a larger number of in- 
dividual issues than is either desir- 
able or necessary to secure adequate 
diversification. Thus in some cases 
the sale of nominal commitments may 
be advisable irrespective of the merits 
of the individual issues. The primary 
purpose in such instances is to effect 
a better consolidation of holdings in 
order to facilitate the task of super- 
vision. 


Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor Inde- 
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Associated Dry Goods C 

Recently quoted at 5, strictly spec- 
ulative holdings of shares may be re- 
tained for the long pull. This lead- 
ing department-store chain is sharing 
fully in the recent upturn of retail 
volume throughout the country. This 
is especially true of its two Buffalo 
stores, where sales are being sharply 
stimulated by higher industrial ac- 
tivity. For six months to July 31, 
1939, company sustained a loss, but 
marked improvement over this show- 
ing is expected in the 1940 compara- 
tive. During periods of rising op- 
erations, common earnings are sub- 
ject to a notably favorable leverage 
factor. (Also FW, Feb. 7.) 


Container Corporation C+ 

Speculative potentialities warrant 
retention of shares, recently quoted 
at 12 (paid and declared so far this 
year, 75 cents). It is likely that this 
unit completed one of the best first- 
halfs in its history last month. Fol- 
lowing March quarter net of 65 cents 
a share, indications are that second 
quarter results were slightly above 
this figure—thus pointing to a profit 
of around $1.40 a share in the first 
six months. 


Corn Products be 

Income and longer range apprecia- 
tion possibilities justify commitments 
in shares, now around 49 (ann. div., 


$3; yield, 6.1%). Whether first half 
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earnings will exceed or fall short of 
$1.50 a share will depend upon final 
figures covering the month of June. 
It is pretty well established, however, 
that the difference in either direction 
will be small and that dividends will 
continue at the current rate. Al- 
though profit margins have narrowed 
recently, volume increases—particu- 
larly in the export division—have 
tended to maintain profits at relative- 


ly satisfactory levels. (Also FW, 
June 5.) 
Ex-Cell-O B 


At present prices, around 30, stock 
represents one of the more attractive 
situations in the machine tool group 
(paid $1 so far this year). This is 
one of the issues that has managed to 
resist declining tendencies in rather 
good fashion over the past few 
months. One reason for this is that 
the stock has been consistently bought 
for long range purposes during the 
past year at least. While automobile 
industry is company’s biggest outlet, 
aircraft business is highly important 
and increasing all the time. (Also 


FW, May 5.) 


General Electric B+ 

Stock is attractive for purchase on 
a long range basis, at current levels 
of about 31 (paid 70 cents so far this 
year). Moving ahead with general 
industrial activity, General Electric 
reported a sharp gain in second quar- 


ter business. Orders received during 
the June period totaled $115.2 mil- 
lion, compared with $82.2 million in 
the like 1939 quarter. This was a 
gain of 40 per cent, and contrasted 
with a year-to-year increase of 12 per 
cent in the first three months of the 
year. (Also FW, May 22.) 


General Motors B+ 

Shares, now around 43, deserve to 
be included in well diversified invest- 
ment lists (paid $1.75 so far this 
year). Chiefly because of a sudden 
rise in labor costs—the result of 
union negotiations last month—sec- 
ond quarter profit of General Motors 
is expected to decline as compared 
with the opening period. The pros- 
pective result of some $1.30 a share, 
however, would be above the $1.06 
shown in the June period a year ago. 
Over remainder of the year, opera- 
tions will probably reflect better ad- 
justment to the new cost levels. 
(Also FW, June 5.) 


Interlake Iron C 

Further commitments are not in- 
dicated, but existing small holdings 
of shares may be retained as a cyclical 
speculation; recent price, 8. Reflect- 
ing increased demand for pig iron, 
company is expected to blow in an- 
other blast furnace this month. If 
this develops, three of Interlake’s six 
furnaces will be active. Although 
company is understood to have op- 


ommuters from Paterson, N. J., to New 


RAIL MOTOR from Pates to Ne 
York City are in for a new treat in 
CAR BY ACF real travel luxury. This will come in the 


form of two new, de luxe, air-conditioned rail motor cars recently designed 
and built by American Car & Foundry Company for the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western Railroad. These units, which are the first of 
their kind in the New York Metropolitan area, combine the type of 
accommodations usually found only in the most modern of streamliners, 
being featured with modern seating and lighting fixtures. 
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erated at a loss in the June quarter, 
final month of that period was profit- 
able. Indications are, furthermore, 
that the improved trend will carry 
through the present quarter. 


Johns-Manville B 

Cyclical prospects and potentialities 
as a market leader justify retention 
of shares on a speculative basis; re- 
cent price, 57 (paid 75 cents so far 
this year). In addition to building 
materials, Johns-Manville has been 
experiencing good demand for its 
various industrial lines. This indi- 
cates that third quarter operations 
will be maintained at a high level. 
For three months to June 30, last, it 
is probable that the company experi- 
enced its most profitable quarter since 
the like 1937 period, when net 
equalled $1.95 a share. (Also FW, 
Apr. 17.) 


Martin (Glenn L.) B 

While not attractive for new com- 
mitments, stock may be held for the 
time being as a speculation in the air- 
craft manufacturing group; recent 
price, 28 (declared $1 so far this 
year). Glenn L. Martin will pay a 
dividend of $1 a share this week. 
Since finances are in good order and 
backlog is substantial, this seems to 
assure that 1940 disbursements will 
exceed last year’s total of $1 a share. 
A few weeks ago, it was disclosed 
that business on hand was in excess 
of $110 million—or about double es- 
timated 1940 deliveries. (Also FW, 
June 10.) 


Phelps Dodge B 
Recently quoted at 27, stock repre- 
sents one of the more strongly situ- 


ated units in the copper industry 
(paid 50 cents so far this year). Re- 
flecting larger sales volume in the 
June quarter, first half profit of 
Phelps Dodge was probably at the 
highest point since 1937. Present 
estimates are that the company earned 
between $1.10 and $1.20 a share (be- 
fore depletion). This would com- 
pare with 91 cents in the like 1939 
interval. Record net for the initial 
six months was achieved in 1937, at 
the equivalent of $1.40 a share. 


Radio Corporation C 

Retention of existing holdings of 
shares is warranted, chiefly as a spec- 
ulation on growth in the radio and 
television fields; approx. price, 5 
(paid 20 cents so far this year). 
Despite increased costs, particularly 
of its National Broadcasting subsidi- 
ary, indications are that company did 
fairly well in the June quarter. In 
the like period a year ago, earnings 
were not sufficient to allow a balance 
on the common stock. This year, 
however, chances favor net equivalent 
to 5 or 6 cents a share on the com- 
mon, This would mean earnings of 
16 or 17 cents a share for the first 
six months. (Also FW, June 26.) 


Standard Oil (N. J.) A 

Shares, now around 34, are attrac- 
tive for placement of longer range 
investment funds (paid $1 so far this 
year). Last week, “Jersey” estimat- 
ed its first interim earnings. Results 
for the initial six months were placed 
at around $3.19 a share. This does 
not take account of possible losses as 
a result of military operations. But 
it is a remarkable showing, for it is 
not far from the $3.26 earned in the 


entire year 1939. Because of lower 
exports and narrowing margins, final 
half results are expected to be much 
less favorable, but there should be no 
change in the present dividend policy 
of paying $1 annually, plus extras. 


U. S. Playing Card A 

While marketability is compara- 
tively restricted, shares have a good 
measure of appeal for income; ap- 
prox. price, 33 (ann. rate, $2 plus 
extras; yield on $2.40 paid in 1939, 
7.3%). Considering present condi- 
tions throughout the country, it is 
doubtful whether the additional one- 
cent tax on playing cards will have 
an adverse effect on company’s vol- 
ume. Meanwhile, sales have been 
maintained at satisfactory levels and 
prospects are that first half earnings 
will be ahead of the like 1939 period. 
In the first six months a year ago, 
company reported net equivalent to 
$1.10 a share. 


Western Auto Supply . B 

Although essentially speculative, 
present positions in shares may be 
maintained in well diversified port- 
folios; approx. price, 25 (indicated 
ann. rate, $2). Followers of this 
issue look for a better showing in the 
June quarter than in the previous 
three months. Largely because of 
expenses in connection with opening 
of new stores and price cutting on 
tires, March period results dropped 
to 16 cents a share, from 39 cents a 
year earlier. In the quarter just 
ended, however, it appears that earn- 
ings will compare favorably with the 
$1.12 a share reported in the like 
interval of 1939. The present $2 an- 
nual dividend should be maintained. 
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A BRAKE So far as there exists 
ON TAXES the necessity for in- 

creased taxation to 
meet our needs for the fullest prep- 
aration for national defense, it is 
generally recognized by the people 
and cheerfully accepted. But it is one 
thing to fix taxes, and another to be 
able to collect them—unless it is pro- 
posed to confiscate the wealth of the 
people, which already has been con- 
siderably depleted by years of suc- 
cessive Federal deficits. 

Such a harsh procedure could be 
adopted only by a totalitarian gov- 
ernment or under the despotic rule 
of an absolute dictator; but even 
here there are limitations, for wealth 
can finally be dissipated. 

In a democracy the usual practice 
is to collect taxes out of earnings. 
For this very reason Congress in de- 
bating the form of increased taxes 
should give the most serious atten- 
tion to the avoidance of a low ceiling 
on profits. Otherwise it will invite 
the danger of curbing the incomes of 
industry or individuals to a point 
where they are unable to meet any 
tax increases. 

All this could be done in a most 
practical way, and at the same time 
war profiteering could be prevented. 


DEFICITS For the past decade, 
CONTINUE + the end of each of 

its fiscal years the Fed- 
eral Government has ended its opera- 
tions with a deficit. It is exceeding- 
ly disconcerting that in these ten 
years the Government has spent $27 
billion more than the revenues it took 
in. And now comes the threatening 
menace of being drawn into a war, 
to prepare against which we must 
feverishly provide for impenetrable 
defense. This has already called for 
plans for extraordinary expenditures 
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of nearly $14 billion. Nor will this 
be all. 

With this emergency to provide 
for, all thought of balancing the 
national budget flies like a robin out 
of an open window. Before we are 
through with it the national debt 
could readily pass the $60 billion 
mark. 

We could not ask for a more strik- 
ing object lesson of what a wastrel 
nation we have been during these ten 
years than these mounting billions 
of red numerals. 

Sometimes we wonder whether 
these figures must not depress the 
President himself, when in a rem- 
iniscent mood he recalls his message 
to Congress on March tenth, 1932, 
when he warned the nation that for 
three years the Federal Government 
had been on the road to bankruptcy. 

We have travelled a long way since 
on this rocky road. Political pledges 
have been broken under the guise of 
emergencies, which even if justified 
hardly warranted the squandering of 
billions as if our national barrel of 
wealth had no bottom. 


EIGHT YEARS There is no political 
CONFIRM IT sophistry in what 

Herbert Hoover in 
his Philadelphia speech stated in 
these terse sentences : 

“We have now had eight years of 
experience with our own totalitarian 
liberals. Battling against all the nat- 
ural forces of recovery, they suc- 
ceeded in stabilizing depressions.” 

No more pertinent indictment 
could be filed against the New Deal 
than this. Whatever short flurries 
of recovery have marked the eight 
years that this economic school had 
presided over the destinies of the 
country, had their origin not in sound 
developments but emerged out of 


pump priming. What that meant was 
draining the wealth of the country 
and manufacturing credit to be used 
further to increase the spending, all 
of which was simply encouraging 
fungus growth. We see it in the ab- 
normal increase in the national debt, 
which has more than doubled in 
these eight short years. 

If this policy of “stabilizing de- 
pressions” is allowed to continue it 
won’t take many more years before 
there will not remain even deficits 
to juggle with, but the pall of totali- 
tarian industrial oblivion. There is 
only one escape from this, and that 
is a return to sound economic pre- 
cepts where wealth is earned by the 
sweat of the brow and hard labor, 
and not scattered to the winds as it 
has been. 


BOGEY MAN ‘The contention re- 
OF BARTER is expressed 

that should Germany 
emerge victorious, she could quickly 
place herself in a most favorable com- 
petitive position in the trade of South 
American countries by bartering her 
goods for theirs. As an example, 
for so much wheat she would give in 
return so much machinery. 

To some extent in totalitarian coun- 
tries, such swapping would work, but 
the republics to the south of us could 
not compel their people arbitrarily to 
exchange their products for other 
products, which is a primitive form 
of commerce. They would want to 
be paid in a currency which would 
enable them to buy wherever they 
pleased and whatever they would 
want, equivalent in value to what 
they thought their own products were 
worth. That is the way of the world 
in this modern age. Of barter we 
have made too much of a bogey man. 
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BANKS STILL 
GORGED WITH FUNDS 


Inability to find profitable use for mounting deposits 


has prevented earnings gains. 


Arms program, quick- 


ening industrial activity, may bring some improvement. 


Mi statements of conditions 
of leading New York banks 
clearly reveal the effects of the Euro- 
pean war upon our money and capital 
markets. As a result of the steady 
stream of gold toward the United 
States, bank deposits have continued 
to rise and have reached new records. 
On the other hand, the banks have 
been at a loss to find enough appro- 
priate investment opportunities for all 
of these funds. While part of the 
new deposits went into government 
bonds—mostly short term treasury 
obligations on which the return is 
rather negligible—loans and _ dis- 
counts, the classical and most profit- 
able business for commercial banks, 
suffered a decline during the second 
quarter of the year. Much cash was 
set free through voluntary repayments 
of loans, especially by brokers and 
dealers. (Brokers’ loans during the 
second quarter dropped from about 
$500 million to $276 million.) Other 
investments likewise showed small 
losses in the aggregate, and as a re- 
sult of all these conditions there was 
an enormous gain in idle cash. 


CURRENT LIQUIDITY 


Of the total resources of fifteen 
large New York banks of $17.8 bil- 
lion on June 30, $7.6 billion (or 42.8 
per cent) was incash. For individual 


banks this ratio went as high as 54.3 
per cent. Holdings of U. S. Govern- 
ment securities at the same date 
amounted to 31.4 per cent of the total 
resources, other investments ac- 
counted for 7.3 per cent, and loans 
and discounts represented only 16.4 
per cent—as against 19.5 per cent a 
year ago. At no time in our history 
have the commercial banks in the 
New York district been as liquid as 
they are today, and they never held 
as much idle cash in their vaults nor 
had as large excess reserves with the 
Federal Reserve banks. The total of 
these excess reserves for the entire 
country last week reached the stag- 
gering sum of $6.6 billion which, if 
employed at the small rate of only 2 
per cent, could contribute over $132 
million to the annual earnings of the 
banks. 

In New York the Chase National 
Bank attained an all time high for any 
bank in deposits with a total of $3.2 
billion and total resources of $3.3 bil- 
lion. The placement of these funds 
is typical of today’s conditions of 
American commercial banks; cash in 
its vaults and on deposit with the 
Federal Reserve and other banks 
stood at $1.5 billion, and $1 billion 
was invested in U. S. Government 
securities. This is a far cry from the 
classical and orthodox principles of 


commercial banking when commercial 
loans were considered the mainstay 
for a bank’s earnings. 

During the past several years the 
banks have gradually sought other 
sources to augment revenues, such as 
installment financing, personal financ- 
ing, trust administration and_ the 
charging of fees for a number of serv- 
ices which some years ago were 
rendered free. And with greater ef- 
ficiency and economies instituted in 
practically all departments, results 
have been reasonably satisfactory and 
the banks have been in a position to 
cover current dividend requirements 
during the first half of the year despite 
continuance of low money.rates and 
lack of appropriate investment oppor- 
tunities. 


WHAT'S AHEAD? 


As to the future, it can be-assumed 
with certainty that the enormous in- 
creases in gold reserves experienced 
since the outbreak of the war will not 
be duplicated, as we already hold in 
this country over three-fourths of the 
entire monetary gold stock of the 
world. Furthermore, there is a dis- 
tinct possibility that increased de- 
mand will develop for commercial 
loans in connection with the financ- 
ing of the Government’s preparedness 
program as soon as it really gets 
under way. As to this, the Federal 
Reserve Bank in New York stated 
in its last report: “In view of their 
constantly increasing excess reserves 
the banks of the country would ap- 
pear to be able to provide ample funds 
for whatever credit needs may arise 
from expansion of productive facili- 
ties during coming months as the 
Government’s preparedness program 
develops. This fact has underlined 
the desirability of keeping such financ- 
ing in normal channels whenever pos- 
sible and called attention anew to the 

(Please turn to page 29) 


STATISTICAL RECORD OF THE LEADING NEW YORK CITY BANK STOCKS 


——Indicated Earnings per Share for Quarter Ended—— 


Mar. 31, June 30, Sept.30, Dec.31, Mar. 31, June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, Recent Prices Annual Indicated 

, STOCK: 1939 1939 1939 1939 1940 1940 1939 1940 Bid Asked Div. Yield 

Bank of Manhattan....... $0.25 0.21 22 $0.39 $0.25 $0.22 $23.26 $23.33 144 16 $0.90 5.6% 

i Bank of New York......... 4.01 4.09 3.93 5.55 3.38 3.77. 332.18 332.35 298 308 1400 4.5 

Or cy ae | 0.62 0.64 0.59 0.79 0.72 0.57 42.12 42.71 4934 5134 2.00 3.9 

Central Hanover .......... 1.11 1.14 1.26 1.64 1.26 1.25 89.28 89.80 8614 8914 400 4.5 

5 Chase National ..........:. 0.43 0.37 0.44 0.56 0.43 0.38 31.56 31.67 30%4 32% 140 43 

. Chemical Bank & Trust.... 0.57 0.52 0.58 0.69 0.60 0.55 38.37 38.62 4334 4534 180 3.9 

2.17 1.25 0.81 D1.19 1.55 2.56 45.42 48.03 4834 4934 3.00 6.0 

i a 3.16 3.00 3.13 4.81 3.50 3.54 305.22 306.27. 268 273 12.00 44 

0.17 0.16 0.15 0.17 0.16 0.16 20.64 20.66 10%4 11% 0.60 5.3 
Manufacturers Trust ...... *().98 *0.88 *0.85 *1.00 *0.84 *1.06 36.08 36.39 3314 3514 2.00 5.6 

70.53 +0.10 $0.39 $1.23 +0.47 70.27 $27.38 23.60 2414 26 100 38 

3 1.29 1.29 1.29 1.29 1.30 1.28 80.92 81.00 9614 9014, 5.00 5.0 


D—Deficit. * Represents “net operating earnings.” {Includes City Bank Farmers Trust Co. {Including extra. 
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BIG WINDFALL FOR PACKARD: 


Prospect of receiving huge order for aviation engines 


points up possibilities—but these are very much of 


the long range variety. 


ackard cars have been manu- 

factured since 1899 without inter- 
ruption. In the meantime, “Ask the 
Man Who Owns One” has become a 
byword for quality in automobiles. 
This is all very clear to the owner of 
a Packard car. Over the past several 
years, however, the man (or woman) 
owning Packard shares has found it 
necessary to do some questioning of 
his own. “Why doesn’t Packard put 
on a better market performance ?”’, is 
the general burden of inquiry here. 
From one point of view, this might be 
explained largely in one sentence: 
The stock capitalization is too liberal. 
But all circumstances considered, it 
would probably be unfair to dismiss 
the matter so briefly. For the entire 
situation deserves more extended 
discussion. 


DEPRESSION RECORD 


Like many other organizations, 
Packard attained its peak net in 1929 
—approximately $25.2 million. But 
after allowing for the stock split of 
5-for-1 in that year, which raised 
capitalization to 15 million shares, this 
was equivalent to only $1.68 a share. 
Earnings fell off rapidly thereafter 
and marked a low point in 1934, with 
a loss of around $7.3 million. De- 
pression influences were of course the 
biggest factor in this toboggan slide 
into the red ink. But that wasn’t all. 
The so-called “independents” had lost 
competitive ground to the Big Three. 
Moreover, the consequent shrinkage 
in their share of the total available 
automobile market had all the ear- 
marks of permanence. It was a situa- 
tion that called for drastic action. 
And Packard, for one, decided to do 
something about it. 

First step for Packard was a dip in- 
to its characteristically strong finances 
for $4.5 million in 1934. This was 
used to develop a new model, the 
“120,” which was priced to sell at 
slightly over $1,000. Introduced in 
1935, the “120” was an instantaneous 
hit and Packard sales attained a new 
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The reasons. 


high in the following year. The next 
step was a logical one—further ex- 
pansion into other (and even lower) 
price classifications. The business 
recovery helped matters and in 1937, 
unit volume surged to another peak. 
What about earnings and dividends 
during those years? And, besides, 
what was the response in the market? 

Well, net expanded to $7.1 million 
(or 45 cents a share) in 1936, but 
was cut to $3.1 million (or 25 cents 
a share) in the following year—de- 
spite higher sales. This was caused 
principally by large development costs 
on new models and the sharp drop 
in consumer purchasing during the 
latter part of 1937, which brought 
a big jump in per unit overhead costs. 
Meanwhile, a dividend of 45 cents a 
share was distributed in 1936 and one 
of 25 cents in 1937. As for the stock, 
it moved from 6% to 1336 in 1936. 
On a percentage basis, however, its 
best performance was in the succeed- 
ing year, when it advanced from a low 
of 4 to a high of 123%. In 1938, opera- 
tions resulted in a deficit of 11 cents 
a share, while 1939 brought a profit 
of 4 cents. In neither of those two 
years was a dividend paid. And the 
best the stock could do during that 
period was to reach 6 in 1938, from a 
minimum price of 3%. Last year’s 
range was 434 high, and 3 low. 

So far this year, operations have 
been at relatively high levels. In 
addition to well sustained purchasing 
power, this reflects price reductions 
made possible by completion of an 
ambitious, long range program of 
plant modernization and rearrange- 
ment costing some $18 million. But 
profits have not been impressive by 
any means. Largely because of higher 
tooling costs per car, March quarter 
results shrunk more than 80 per cent 
from a year ago to around $38,000 
(or $0.003 a share). A better show- 
ing, however, is outlined for the re- 
mainder of the year. This is in- 
dicated by official estimates that sales 
will reach a new peak this year at 


120,000 units. The previous high was 
around 105,000 in 1937. The chances 
are, therefore, that profit in 1940 will 
return to about the 1937 level 

During the past few months, this 
company has been mentioned in con- 
nection with war business. The U. S. 
Navy has already placed a $2 million 
contract for marine engines and a 
similar order in the amount of #4 
million was recently awarded by 
the British Purchasing Commission. 
Easily surpassing these in importance 
though, is the current possibility that 
Packard will build Rolls-Royce air- 
craft motors for the British and U. S. 
Governments. If this actually de- 
velops, it will mean an initial con- 
tract for 9,000 engines—6,000 for 
England and 3,000 for this country— 
plus an option to purchase 10,000 
more. Now, Packard is not exactly 
a novice in this field. It turned out 
around 6,500 Liberty airplane engines 
in the two years, 1918-19. Besides, 
its engineering staff has been experi- 
menting with aviation motors for a 
long time. Under such circumstances, 
what about the company’s prospects? 
Obviously favorable—after resolving 
several problems. 


EXPANSION INDICATED 


The entire order would involve 
$150 million. But there would be 
the matter of spending some $30 mil- 
lion to expand and equip manufac- 
turing facilities. Then there would 
be the employment of around 14,000 
additional workers to consider, com- 
pared with 10,000 now engaged in 
automotive activity in the company’s 
plants. (In this connection it is not- 
able that production of motor cars 
would not be interfered with in any 
way.) And further, it would take 
about 10 months to achieve a month- 
ly production of 20 engines. After 
that, output could increase rapidly to 
840 per month within five months. 

All in all, it is manifest that con- 
siderable time would have to elapse 
before earnings would reflect this 
sizeable piece of business. But what 
is perhaps more important, the heavy 
stock capitalization would tend to 
minimize income gains on a per share 
basis. Thus, even granting that such 
a contract is received, speculative po- 
tentialities of the stock would remain 
very much in the distant future. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Uncertainty of form to be taken by excess profits taxes has 
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been one of the most important obstacles to stock price 
improvement. 


Business rise temporarily arrested, but 


market will later have support of trade activity advancing 


to new peaks. 


THE FAMILIAR spectacle of extremely narrow price 
changes and near-record low trading volumes has 
again been with the stock market for several weeks, 
despite developments of fundamental importance 
that have occurred in the meantime. The preponder- 
ance of those developments has been, marketwise, 
on the favorable side. But sufficient uncertainty 
continues to exist in other directions to provide an 
effective damper on whatever speculative enthusi- 
asm might otherwise be expected to appear. 


ONE OF THE most important obstacles to general 
market improvement is the fact that, while some 
sort of so-called "excess profits’ tax seems destined 
to apply to 1940 incomes, nothing is known of the 
details and it may be a month or more before any 
sort of concrete plan is brought up for Congres- 
sional discussion. Until this matter is settled, it will 
be impossible to determine what approximate pro- 
portion of earnings any individual company will be 
able to pass on to its stockholders, or retain in the 
business for expansion of facilities. However, at 
current prices the great majority of stocks seems 
to be more than fully discounting this uncertainty— 
one example being a blue chip like Standard Oil 
(N. J.) selling for only a little more than ten times 
its earnings for the first half of this year. (This is an 
issue that has frequently sold for 20 or more times 
its annual earnings in recent years.) 


ANOTHER ANGLE of the tax situation affords con- 
siderable grounds for encouragement. The Admin- 
istration's announcement that, coincident with the 
imposition of an excess profits tax, it will ask re- 
moval of existing profit limitations on Army and 
Navy orders strongly suggests that it has finally 
been realized in high places that such devices serve 
no more useful purpose than to strangle the busi- 
ness enterprise which will be so much needed to 
assure success of the armament program. From this, 
the implication can also be drawn that the Adminis- 
tration will not foster a new tax schedule so onerous 
as to approach confiscation. Furthermore, the de- 


cision to adopt a plan of five-year amortization of 
costs of plant expansion for arms production is an- 
other evidence that realities at last are beginning to 
be recognized in government dealings with industty. 


PRESENT INDICATIONS are that nothing of a 
surprising nature will come out of the Democratic 
convention at Chicago, although it must be admit- 
ted that there exist potentialities which could fur- 
nish the needed impetus to start stock prices toward 
much higher levels. In a few weeks, both Presi- 
dential nominees will get down to the business of 
campaigning and shortly thereafter it should be 
possible to determine the direction in which the 
preference of the public is running. This may prove 


to be one of the most important influences on the 


trend of stock prices in the autumn. 


IN VIEW of the fact that the new arms program 
has not yet reached the stage of production it 
should not be surprising that the recent up-rush in 
business activity has apparently topped out for the 
time being. It may well develop that some reces- 
sion from current levels lies in store for the coming 
weeks (regardless of continuation of Great Britain's 
arms orders). But with defense plans now calling 
for foreseeable expenditures of $13 billion or more, 
it is plain that any recession will be short lived, to 
be followed by renewed advances to peaks unat- 
tained in recent years. 


THE PROBABILITY that important uncertainties will 
continue to be a market factor for some time to 
come, is sufficient to prevent investors from utiliz- 
ing reserve buying power in the acquisition of 
speculative business cycle type of stocks. But good 
yielding issues, properly selected, will place the 
owner in position to share adequately in any gen- 
eral market improvement that may develop in the 
reasonably near future, and investment plans just 
now can well follow such a middle course. 
—Written July 11; Richard J. Anderson. 
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WHERE WILL THE NEW TAXES HIT? A so- 


called “excess profits" tax seems certain to be 
enacted. Details are not likely to be worked out 
for some time, but two different methods seem 
now to be receiving the most consideration: |. A 
tax on earnings exceeding the average for a pre- 
ceding period of years (1936-1939, for example). 
2. A tax on earnings in excess of a certain percen- 
tage of invested capital. The first would find one 
type of enterprise bearing a disproportionate share 
of the burden; the second would mean a different 
set of industries singled out for the greater share. 
For instance, a growing enterprise (such as air 
transport) may have had deficits, in the aggregate, 
during the past four years; if the results of that 
period were to be used as a base, such companies 
might be penalized upon the attainment of nothing 
more than black figures. (Average earnings for 
individual companies in which readers may be in- 
terested can easily be figured out from data in the 
“Earnings and Dividend Record for N. Y. S. E. 
Stocks,’ of which 14 installments have already ap- 
peared. See the third cover of this issue.) If the 
tax is to be related to capital invested, service con- 
cerns, “‘idea'' companies and others requiring com- 
paratively little capital investment in order to pro- 
duce good profits, would find themselves in an 
uncomfortable position. And so would some manu- 
facturing enterprises; Chrysler, for instance, has 
shown earnings equivalent to as much as 50 per 
cent of invested capital in a recent year. The one 
industry that would probably be little affected by 
an excess profits tax—whatever its form—would be 
the electric power and light business. Recent year 
results for most companies in this field have been 
relatively stable, and have ranged from around 4!/, 
to 7 per cent on property investment for the ma- 
jority. (Details on page 7.) 


RAILS ORDER MORE EQUIPMENT: Figures 
for both June and the first six months show that the 
railway equipment builders are enjoying a some- 
what better volume of orders than that of a year 
ago. Last month's business brought the January- 
June total for locomotives to 187 units as against 
152 ordered in the first half of 1939. For freight 
cars, the figures are 10,585 vs. 9,077. Passenger 
car business continues on a very low level, only 23 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


such vehicles having been ordered as compared 
with 135 reported in the same period of last year. 
On the basis of the business booked during the 
latter months of 1939 and the early months of this 
year, the rail equipment industry should report ma- 
terially better earnings for 1940. Little of the 
business that goes on the books from this point on 
will be reflected in this year's earnings results (be- 
cause of the time required for manufacture). But 
the expected heavier volume of rail traffic during 
the remainder of the year, together with other 
factors, may bring out further increases in demand 
for new facilities, to the benefit of 1941 earnings 
performance. Of further importance is that a 
number of units in this field have already received 
orders in connection with the rearmament program, 
and substantial additional business of this type 
seems in clear prospect. 


CORPORATE FINANCING TRENDS: Last 
week saw a comparatively good degree of revival 
in corporate financing, although as has been the 
case for too long, most of the operations repre- 
sented refundings and not the raising of new capi- 
tal. For the first six months of this year, corporate 
new capital flotations totalled $263.9 million, a 
year-to-year gain of $46 million—but far below 
the volume for the same period of 1937, $828.9 
million. Even the latter amount was only a frac- 
tion of what the country had experienced during 
the late '20s, when totals for January-June periods 
rose from $2.1 billion for the first half of 1925 to 
$4.6 billion for the same six months of 1929. 
Whether anything approaching the latter volume 
can be attained, for a considerable time to come, 
is questionable. But it would appear that Wash- 
ington changes involving a more conservative ad- 
ministration would sufficiently improve sentiment to 
permit sale of a substantially greater volume of 
new securities (other than. for refunding) than has 
been possible in recent years—to the material 
benefit of business in general. 


TIRE SALES UP 8 PER CENT: Thanks to the 
development of impressive replacement demand, 
offsetting reduced takings by automobile manufac- 
turers for original equipment, tire shipments in May 
rose 14 per cent above the year-ago level. Signifi- 
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cant here is the fact that, normally, wider profit 
margins are obtained on replacement business than 


on the sales to auto makers. For the five months, 
shipments were 8 per cent ahead of the volume for 
the same 1939 period. Thus surface indications 
would suggest earnings gains for the half-year. 
(None of the larger companies reports quarterly.) 
But there is this to consider: Crude rubber is cur- 
rently selling for around 22 cents a pound, up from 
16 cents twelve months ago. And cotton (used in 
the tire cords) has advanced eight per cent in the 
meantime. There have been no tire price increases 
which would fully offset these higher raw material 
costs. Nevertheless, predictions as to tire company 
earnings are hazardous, because of the possibilities 
for period-end accounting adjustments. 


FURTHER GAINS FOR PAPER: The paper in- 
dustry in June operated at an estimated 94.7 per 
cent of capacity—against 91.7 per cent for May 
and 79.7 per cent for June, 1939—thus maintain- 
ing the high operating rate that has characterized 
this industry since last autumn. Of equal impor- 
tance is the fact that prices are materially higher 
than a year ago, because of the difficulty in obtain- 
ing supplies of paper or pulp from Scandinavia. 
A shipment of Finnish pulp arrived in this country 
a week or so ago, and more will doubtless be seen. 
But nothing approaching i impressive quantities seem 
likely, and American companies appear destined to 
enjoy their new freedom from competition for a 
considerable time to come. 


NEW PEAK FOR AIR TRANSPORTS: Revenue 
passenger miles flown in May by domestic air lines 
exceeded 90 million, setting a new record for the 
third successive month. This was an increase of 
almost 60 per cent over the traffic for the similar 
month of the preceding year. According to pre- 
liminary indications, passenger miles flown in June 
probably exceeded May levels by more than 10 
per cent, and figures for the first six months of the 
year should display an increase over comparable 


1939 levels about equal to the 60 per cent wit- 
nessed for May. Under the circumstances, all but 
a few air transport enterprises should report profits 
for the first half, and earnings in some cases will be 
quite substantial. 


STEEL EXPORTS RISE FURTHER: Stimulated 
by the large semi-finished steel requirements of 
Great Britain, steel exports rose to 427,175 tons 
during May, an increase of more than 16 per cent 
over April shipments, and setting a twenty-year 
record. Almost a third of the total (133,246 tons) 
consisted of semi-finished steel; exports of this itern 
were about 65 per cent greater than the previous 
record, which was established in March. No other 
product with the exception of rails equaled former 
tops; tin plate shipments suffered a substantial de- 
cline, amounting to less than half the January high 
for this classification. It is unlikely that the May” 
levels will be substantially exceeded, since exports 
were sustained during the early months of the year 
by large shipments to Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
France, Italy, Greece and Belgium—all now elimi- 
nated as markets. 


NEWS FACTORS: 
POSITIVE: 


Steel Operations—Rebound sharply; recover all of 
holiday week loss. 

Bank Credit—Business loans score largest gain 
since last November. 

Retail Sales—Continue expansion over like 1939 
totals. 

Hog Prices—Rise to best level of the current year. 
NEUTRAL: 

Electric Output—Declines to lowest point of year, 
but showing was affected by holiday influences. 
NEGATIVE: 


Washington—Alternate excess profit levies loom 
for national defense tax bill. 


Far East—Japan demands U. S. apology for pur- 
ported military insult. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the policies outlined 
in the “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest ana principal. 


FOR INCOME: st 
Great Northern gen. 5s, '73...... 96 5.20% Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 94 5.31 103!/2 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s, '70.. 88 5.11 102'/2 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, '52.. 84 4.76 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, '52.. 109 3.67% 106 


Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, '47.. 84 4.76 105!/, 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb 4!/s, 95 4.74 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3!/2s, ‘52 109 3.22 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, ‘48.. 106 2.83 102!/, 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 83 6.02 104 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 90 6.66% 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum. 89 4.49 107!/2 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 
fen-warrants) 37 6.08 48\/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum.. 86 5.23 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp., $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 56 6.25% 100 


Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum.... 73 5.47 Not 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. 'A'.. 97 7.21 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 542% cum. 80 6.87 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 
Divi- Indi- Annual 


STOCKS Price, 1999 Yield 
Adams-Millis .......... 18 $1.00 55% $3.21 $3.54 
American Snuff ........ 54 3.25 6.0 3.32 3.03 
27 69 z3.35 723.42 
Borden Company ....... 19 «61.40 7.3 1.51 1.81 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 80 5.00 6.2 ree. Se 
Chesapeake & Ohio .... 37 2.50 6.7 2.62 3.49 
Corn Products ......... 49 3.00 6.1 3.18 3.32 
First National Stores.... 40 2.50 6.3 x3.38 3.34 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than the selections of the “Business Cycle" group. 
Divi- Indi- Annual 


stocks 
24 $1.20 5.0% $1.64 $1.90 


Louisville G. & E. "A"... 19 1.50 7.9 1.99 2.33 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 27 2.00 7.4 1.99 2.47 


Melville Shoe .......... 28 2.00 7.1 1.80 2.65 
National Distillers ...... 20 2.00 10.0 3.85 . 3.43 
Pacific Lighting ........ 41 3.00 73 4.18 3.60 
Reynolds Tobacco, "B".. 36 2.30 6.4 2.37 2.56 
Union Pacific R.R....... 80 6.00 7.5 6.62 6.74 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. x—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1939 and 1940. 


z—12 months ended January 31, 1939 and 1940. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


Divi- Annual 
STOCKS ree 19390938 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 30 $1.25 $1.44 $2.09 
American Bank Note...... 7 DO.35 DO.57 
American Brake Shoe...... 35 1.25 1.03 2.39 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 23 ....  xD3.40 
Amer. Cyanamid "B"..... 31 0.60 0.91 2.07 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 24 me D0.23 1.54 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 75 1.50 DO.70 5.75 
26 0.25 D0.08 1.04 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 28 3.20 3.12 4.09 
Commercial Solvents ..... 9 ne DO.11 0.61 
Consolidated Coppermines. 6 0.30 +0.20 +0.57 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 22 cane 1.37 2.80 
El Paso Natural Gas...... 33 1.50 3.30 3.73 
Glidden Company ....... 13 0.50 7D0.29 z1.70 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investor's inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 
Divi- Annual 


STOCKS Farinas 
Kennecott Copper ....... 25 $2.00 $2.10 $3.14 
Lima Locomotive ........ 17 D3.26 D0.64 
24 2.00 y!.42 y2.32 
Mathieson Alkali ........ 24 1.50 1.01 1.12 
McCrory Stores ......... 13 1.00 1.48 1.95 
Montgomery Ward ...... 39 1.25 3.50 4.91 
National Gypsum ........ 7 0.25 0.49 0.94 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel... 17 1.00 D2.87 2.60 
Paraffine Companies ..... 30 2.25 $2.80 2.62 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 20 1.00 0.84 2.43 
aks 7 0.25 0.38 
Standard Brands ........ 6 0.47!/, 0.62 0.51 
Thompson Products ...... 32 1.00 1.33 3.90 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 42 2.50 0.59 3.02 


t+—Before depletion. {—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. c—nine months. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal years ended April 30, 
1939 and 1940. y—Fiscal years ended January 28, 1939 and February 3, 1940. z—Fiscal years ended Oct. 31. 
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IT IS just about a month now that stocks marked their 
low (close) for the year, at 111.84 as measured by the 
familiar industrial average. And except for the flurry 
that signalled Mr. Willkie’s nomination, the four suc- 
ceeding weeks have witnessed a slow-motion market in 
a 3-point range around the 120-zone. In many respects, 
similarity of the present period to the past two summers 
is interesting—and rather encouraging. 


DURING the closing days last June, stocks were point- 
ing toward the April lows, which subsequently remained 
as the minimum prices for 1939. The downward move- 
ment was arrested, however, by announcement of a $4 
billion spending and lending program. By the third 
week of July, prices were up some 15 points on the 
average. And volume, which had been running around 
the half-million share level, expanded sharply. Follow- 
ing an August dip, an even more substantial rise took 
place—about 20 points. Meanwhile, trading assumed 
huge proportions and a 6 million share day was ex- 
perienced on September 5. The June lows were not 
violated over the remainder of that year. 


NOW let us go back to 1938. The averages also made 
their low for the year in the spring—about a month 
earlier than in 1939. And in that year, also, volume 
was at discouragingly low levels in June. From about 
112 in the second week of that month, however, prices 
moved slowly ahead while daily stock sales seemed to 
dry up. But it all worked out like the action of a steadily- 
tightening drum. On June 19, the tension broke. Prices 


Finfote 


bounded decisively some 20 points in what was virtually 
a perpendicular rise. And here, again, the June lows 
were not violated over the remainder of that year. 


RIGHT now, all eyes are on the Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago. It may all sound like wishful 
thinking, but even if there is a decline over the next 
week or two, it will probably not be serious. Of itself, 
getting the third term question out of everyone’s hair 
seems more of a bullish factor than anything else. Fol- 
lowing the convention, therefore, it would not be sur- 
prising to see share prices move upward vigorously on 
improved volume. If for nothing else, the market should 
turn higher in order to narrow the gap between quoted 
prices and current and prospective earnings. 


DESPITE the general dullness around the Street, bits 
of brilliance flash here and there. It was learned, for 
example, that one of the most rabid bulls of the boom 
era—a man who was supposed to be “finished,” by the 
way—placed an order for 10,000 shares of stock last 
week. Then again, a few days ago the writer chatted 
with one of the fabled “Market Makers” of the ’twenties. 
Yes, he’s still interested in the market. But to help 
him over the rough spots these days, he handles occa- 
sional shipments of merchandise to Latin America. 


WASHINGTON economists expect the FRB index 
to average 118 this month. While some decline may 
be seen later on, nothing drastic is looked for. The basic 
trend is still upward —Written, July 11. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED JULY 9, 


Shares 


Net 


Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Packard Motor Car......... 83,900 3% 3% — 
Brooklyn- Manhattan Transit 41,100 203% 22% +23 
United Aircraft ............. 19,100 32% 32% + 
18,700 50% 51% + % 


18,300 42% 43 + % 
18,100 25 25 


General Motors .......... 
Kennecott Copper .......... 


Commonwealth & Southern.. 17,700 1% 1% — % 
Curtiss-Wright ......... 15,900 7 6% —% 
General Electric ............ 15,900 31 31% +% 


JULY 17, 1940 


Shares Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Internat’l. Merc. Marine .... 15,800 6% 6% — 


Commonwealth Edison ...... 15,500 30% 30% +% 
14,400 11% 11% +% 
International Nickel ........ 12,100 22% 235% 
Reoublic Steel 11,600 16% 16% 
Standard OF WM. J... 10,500 32% 33 
Brooklyn & Queens Transit. 10,300 3 3% 
White Rock Mineral Springs 9,400 6 7% +1Y% 
9100 6214 64 +1% 
N. Y. Shipbuilding ......... 9100 20% 20% 4+ % 
19 
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War Baby Talk 


Bell Aircraft has developed a de- 
vice which indicates to aeronautical 
engineers in advance just what the 
visibility range of the pilot of a bomb- 
ing plane will be—large savings in 
experimental costs are expected to re- 
sult... . The kitchen equipment sub- 
sidiary of Aluminum Company of 
America will soon start making the 
utensils needed for 5,000 stoves for 
the U. S. Army—estimates are that 
over a million soldiers can be fed 
from these pots and pans. . . . Three 
Canadian plants of General Motors 
have been turned over to the manu- 
facture of army trucks, gun parts and 
munitions for the British—a new ex- 
pansion program just effected will 
substantially increase production 
schedules by fall. . .. Shooting glasses 
have been streamlined by American 
Optical with new special wide-angle 
lenses—tests show that these scien- 
tifically designed spectacles surpass in 
efficiency all existing types now being 
used for military purposes. 


Office Equips 


All new standard machines of 
Royal Typewriter will soon be 
equipped with the new “Finger- 
Flow” keyboard which is said to in- 
crease typing speed and afford greater 


n airline official reveals that 
one difficulty in aviation pro- 
motion is to get mothers to talk 
to their daughters about flying 
—the fathers seem to be naturally 
heir-minded. 


comfort for the operator—the secret 
is that the style and size of the shift, 
back-spacer and tabulator keys have 
been changed. ... Latest in office 
equipment booklets is entitled “Quiet” 
and published by Remington Rand— 
bound in a rich suede-like cover, 
the brochure is a silent tribute to the 
“Noiseless” typewriter. . . . A foun- 
tain pen which will not burst at high 
altitudes will be next from W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen—called the “Skyboy,” it 
resists changes of pressure by means 
of a new feed... . “Piano Key Ac- 
tion” will be the feature of the new 
“Comet” portable model of L. C. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters—the 
keys are finished in a new non-glare 
style. . . . The “Lovliness” line of 
pencils, being introduced by Eber- 
hard Faber, should have a broad ap- 
peal among stenographers—the new 
line includes an eyebrow pencil, a 
nailwhite pencil and a lipliner pencil. 


A summer country home with a champion- 
ship golf course! In the Poconos, only 85 
miles from New York or Philadelphia, on the 
Delaware River near Delaware Water Gap. 

Shawnce Country Club, scene of the an- 
nual Shawnee Open and the 1938 P.G.A. 
Championship. Sam Snead, Professional. 


Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pennsylvania 


guests. 
hollow tile American Plan Inn featuring the utmost 
in cuisine and comfort. 


Delaware River; tennis, fishing, riding, etc. Ex- 
clusive clientele; for rates and reservations, address: 


ARTHUR BROWN, President -- BUCKWOOD INN -- SHAWNEE-ON-DELAWARE, PA. 


Arthur Brown, President 


Right at the first tee, with golf privileges for 
BUCKWOOD INN, modern concrete and 


Swimming in a Hollywood pool overlooking the 
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Rubber Rambles 


Stockholders of Goodyear Tire are 
receiving their dividend checks 
wrapped in transparent “Pliofilm’”— 
they probably would see through the 
idea quicker if it involved an in- 
creased payment or an extra... . 
B. F. Goodrich Company discovers 
that vintage wine dealers are attach- 
ing a matting of sponge rubber on the 
bottles of rare liquors by means of 
plastikon cement—the protection has 
tended to reduce costly stockroom 
breakage. . . . Price reductions on the 
single-bed sizes of “Airtex” foam 
rubber mattresses have been an- 
nounced by Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber for the first time since the prod- 
uct was introduced—up to now both 
single and double-bed sizes have been 
the same price. . . . Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber is cooperating with Nachman 
Spring-Filled on the production of a 
new combination of molded foam 
latex and steel springs—the new 
product, to be known as “Resilatex,” 
will be offered primarily to the up- 
holstered furniture makers. .. . An 
improved rubber gadget will soon 
be offered by W. N. deSheribinin 
Adapters, Inc., for the purpose of 
holding a lampshade in a precisely 
horizontal position—these ‘Anker- 
Kushins,” as they are called, secure 
the lampshade to the reflector bowl 
in such a way as to prevent sideslips. 


Digestibles 


Newest style in hamburger is the 
“thumb-and-finger” steak being 
adopted by leading meat packers— 
the shape of this fresh beef product 
is such that it can be served in a hot 
dog roll. . . . A unique promotion 
stunt for crackers is being tested by 
Loose-Wiles—with each pound pack- 
age of “Sunshine” Graham biscuits a 
ten-inch inflated beach ball is given 
free. . . . Quick-freezing continues to 
conquer more fields—U. S. Frozen 
Pack Laboratory is offering sliced 
frosted apples that do not discolor 
for pie filling, while Sterling, Alder- 
fer has found a way to produce quick- 
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frozen mashed potatoes that retain 
their flavor and palatableness for long 


periods. . . . Next in health drinks 
is the creation from the laboratory of 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute— 
skim milk has been combined with a 
form of apple-pulp to produce a low 
cost beverage that will be known as 
“Apple-Milk.” . .. Along the same 
line Milkola Company has _ been 
formed to promote “Milkola,” a new 
food beverage—the drink is said to 
combine the nutritive value of milk 
with the popular flavor of the colas. 
... ‘Mickey Mouse Wafers” will be 
National Biscuit’s next offering as a 
successor to animal crackers—each 
biscuit is cut in the likeness of Mickey 
himself, as well as other Disney char- 
acters. . . . Experiments in the 
University of Michigan laboratories 
reveal that progress is being made in 
making vegetables seedless—thus far 
the use of synthetic plant hormones 
have produced seedless peppers, 
squash, cucumbers and tomatoes. 


Christenings 


Two new radio receivers, a console 
and table model, will be promoted by 
General Electric during the national 
political campaign under the name of 
“Electioneer.” . . . Owens-Illinois 
Glass has dubbed its new tall, thin 
beverage glass the “Beachcomber.” 

. . A lower priced anti-freeze of 
Union Carbide will be featured next 
fall under the tradename “Trek.” ... 
The newly discovered magnetic alloy 
of the Bell Laboratories of American 
Tel. & Tel. gets its name, “Vicalloy,” 
from the initials of its three com- 
ponents: vanadium, iron and cobalt. 
. . . DeLaval Separator, maker of 
dairy equipment, is branching out 
with the “Servitor,” a new device for 
dispensing precise amounts of liquor 
automatically without waste. . . 
What is called America’s first folding 
bicycle will be promoted as the “Com- 
pax Sports Traveler” by Westfield 
Manufacturing, the maker....A 
roller-brush has been designed by 
Thomas Products for painting screens 
without spattering and will be sold 
under the: ““Nu-Way” trademark. .. . 
Next in window ventilators, one that 
is adjustable to fit any window from 
20 to 36 inches in width, will be called 
the “Windovent” by the Patent 
Novelty Company. . . . “Non-Slip 
Comforter Anchor” describes the new 
snap-fastener of Burton-Dixie Cor- 
poration which prevents bedclothes 
from sliding off a bed. 


JULY 17, 1940 


July 11, 1940. 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. It is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of this Common Stock for sale, or as an offer to buy, 
or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Common Stock. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


325,000 Shares 
PHILCO CORPORATION 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $3.00 Per Share) 


Price $15 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


Odds &° Ends 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum will be a 
primary beneficiary of the over-night 
popularity of the new Republican 
nominee—its newest “Information 
Please” short features Wendell Will- 
kie as the guest star... . Armour & 
Company is making progress on the 
development of a number of synthetic 
drying oils derived from soy bean, 
cottonseed and corn—the oils are of 
a type that could be used for imported 
oils in paints and varnishes, . . . Cer- 
tain-teed Products has issued a new 
book, entitled ‘“Certain-teed Ways to 
Make Your Home Stay Young’”— 
the cover is a four-color reproduction 
of the famous oil painting, “Look 
Homeward, America.” ... The new 
Airlines Terminal, opposite Grand 
Central in New York City, will be 
more than a waiting room and ticket 
office—the building will house a news- 
reel theatre for 600 patrons. ... An 
improvement over the baby dolls that 
say only “Mama” is the latest achieve- 
ment of Ideal Novelty & Toy—its 
new “Poppa-Momma” doll says both 
“Papa” and “Mama.” ... While 


there has been a 20 per cent increase 
in the production of American flags, 
there is still a real shortage in the 
supply of “Old Glory’—one reason 
is the sharp decline in imports of this 
product from Japan. 


Continued from page 2 


during recent years. Several promi- 
nent 7 per cent issues, being non- 
callable, are apparently destined to 
remain outstanding until they mature. 
But those that can be redeemed have 
been called in one after the other, to 
be replaced by lower rate obligations 
or by bank loans. Another well 
known 6 per cent issue seems slated 
for disappearance, with Pennsylvania- 
Dixie Cement calling a stockholders’ 
meeting for August 9 for the purpose 
of creating a new first mortgage and 
approving a bank loan. Proceeds 
would be used to redeem the com- 
pany’s $6 million outstanding first 6s 
of 1941. The new mortgage would 
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total $4.25 million, mature in 1953, 
and carry a 4% per cent coupon, 
$3.25 million to be issued immediately 
to an insurance company. The bank 
loan would total $2.25 million, due 
serially in one to five years. 


The stagnation that descended upon 
the new issue markets in May re- 
sulted in but six firms heading syn- 
dicates of $1 million or more (for 
which definite figures are available) 
during the second quarter of the year. 
Morgan Stanley headed the list, with 
$8.4 million; the others were Kuhn, 
Loeb, $7 million; First Boston, $6.6 
million; Dillon, Read, $1.4 million; 
Goldman, Sachs, $1.2 million; and E. 
H. Rollins, $1 million. 


The street market for recent bond 
issues has been holding up quite well. 
Out of 12 prominent issues offered in 
recent months, seven are now selling 
at premiums over the original offer- 
ing prices, two show virtually no 
change, and only three are lower. 
Current asked prices show premiums 
of as much as 2% points above the 
original offering figure, while the 
widest decline has been held to one 
point. 


Peoria & Eastern first mortgage 
bonds advanced sharply on news of 
court approval of the Chandler Act 
debt readjustment for this road, the 


second to be completed under the 


special chapter of the bankruptcy ieg- 
islation which has been employed suc- 
cessfully by the B. & O. (The Le- 
high Valley case is still pending.) 
This special legislation expires in the 
near future. Under the terms of the 
plan, holders of the first 4s are to 
receive $450 in cash and $550 in new 
first 4s, due 1960, for each $1,000 
principal amount. On this basis, the 
bonds do not appear overvalued at 
the recent price of 66. 


olume of trading continued at ex- 
low levels, but there 
were more instances of interesting in- 
dividual price movements scattered 
through the list than in the preceding 


week. Canadian issues recovered, 
New York transit bonds were strong, 
and there were fairly numerous gains 
recorded among the rails, steels and 
public utilities. 


WABASH FIRST 5s 


Action of the receivers of the Wa- 
bash Railway in filing a new reorgan- 
ization plan with the Federal Court 
revived interest in the various obli- 
gations of this road, and some good 
price advances were recorded, espe- 
cially in the senior issues. The first 
5s gained about six points over recent 
levels and sold last week around 40. 
Assuming that the road, which has 
been in receivership since 1931, can 
be reorganized on the new basis with- 
out many months further delay, the 
senior bonds may be considered un- 
dervalued at these prices. 

The new reorganization proposals 
are generally drastic, but the holders 
of the first 5s would receive treatment 
which may be considered highly satis- 
factory under present conditions. The 
old bonds would be exchanged for an 
equal amount of new first mortgage 
30-year 3%s which would be amply 
protected by average earnings; in ad- 
dition, $25 cash and $83.33 new first 
3%s would be distributed for each 
$1,000 principal amount to cover ac- 
crued interest. Other underlying 
bonds would receive varying amounts 
of new first 314s, while junior issues 
would be given reorganization securi- 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


A mong the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in 
The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 
as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently delayed beyond the 20-day regis- 


the following compilation. 


tration period. 


Date 

Issue: Offering Underwriters Due 

Aircraft Accessories Corp...... 108,500 shs. Class A stock @®& Sutro & Co. July 15 

40.000 shs. Class B stock 

$50,000,000 Ist 3s, 1970 Not named July 17 

Philippine Long Distance Tel... $500,000 Ist 6s, 1953 J. E. Swan & Co. July 17 

Copperweld Steel .............. 75,000 shs. $5 par common Riter & Co. July 17 
International Paper Co......... $32,000,000 1st mtg., 1955 First Boston; 

Smith, Barney July 18 

Vinco Corporation ............ 79,999 shs. $1 par common A. M. Kidder July 18 

Ww Governor Co....... 62,000 shs. $1 par common Not named July 18 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
95 


1932 '33 '34 '35 '36 '37 '38 '39\Jan, Feb, Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. 
1940 


ties whose future income yield and 
value would be uncertain, depending 


upon fluctuations in the new com- 
pany’s earnings. The trend toward 
reaffirmation of the old principles of 
strong emphasis upon protection for 
senior lien holders evident in other 
situations is asserted once more in the 
Wabash case. The exchange for the 
refunding and general (junior) mort- 
gage bonds would be as follows : $150 
Series B income mortgage bonds, 
$500 new preferred stock and 3% 
shares of common for each $1,000 
principal amount, plus minor amounts 
of the same issues for accrued inter- 
est. 


McCRORY STORES 


The latest addition to the New 
York Stock Exchange list, McCrory 
Stores debenture 3s, 1955, had had 
a good record for price stability in the 
period of unsettled markets prevail- 
ing since their flotation. The $3 mil- 
lion issue, floated at 102% for refund- 
ing purposes, has been quoted 103%4- 
104 since listing. The debentures are 
strongly protected by the earnings of 
a well managed chain store organiza- 
tion. 


TREASURY FINANCING 


The offering of a $650 million is- 
sue of 2% per cent Treasury bonds 
came as a surprise, not because the 
need for additional funds had not be- 
come amply evident, but in view of 
expectations that, for the time being, 
the requirements would be covered by 
increased emissions of discount bills. 
Furthermore, it is very unusual for 
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such offerings to appear at times 
other than the regular quarterly tax 


dates. There were several attempts 
at explanations of the unexpected 
move, such as a desire to take advan- 
tage of a favorable market (which 
might be negatively interpreted as a 
hint of another market upset in the 
months just ahead), and a plan to 
create a scarcity of short term Treas- 
ury paper to stimulate the market for 
the new Defense bonds, when they 
appear. The bonds will bear a cou- 
pon rate higher than expected when 
the preliminary announcement was 
made (a 2 per cent rate was guessed 
in market circles) but the response of 
listed issues was good. After a brief 
decline, prices of long term Treas- 
uries rallied. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Steel general mortgage 
414s, 1956 and 1961, declined to lev- 
els around 991% after advancing a 
little above par on unusually heavy 
volume. The spurt of activity in 
these issues was attributed to institu- 
tional buying. Although the bonds 
have sold at substantial discounts at 
several times in recent years, they are 
regarded as being relatively under- 
valued in view of the company’s good 
earnings recovery in 1933 and cur- 
rently favorable prospects for steel 
industry profits under the defense 
program. Both issues are selling well 
below the call price of 104, and the 
first optional redemption dates are 
January 31, 1941, for the 1961 ma- 
turity, and October 31, 1941, for the 
Series C bonds due in 1956. 


TAXES—EXPRESSED IN 
MORE WAYS THAN ONE 


he American Federation of In- 

vestors has just completed an- 
other of its revealing tax surveys. 
This one covers the fiscal year 1939 
and, as in the past, indicates the ex- 
tent to which excessive taxes work 
hardship upon industry and individ- 
uals. The study is based upon data 
obtained from 183 representative cor- 
porations. Briefly, here are the high- 
lights of the conclusions as published 
in Investor America: 

(1) American industry paid al- 
most twice as much in taxes in 1939 
as was paid in dividends on common 
stock; (2) taxes on industry amount- 
ed to more than one-half of net earn- 
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New Issue 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be con- 
strued as an offering of these securities for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such 
securities. The offering is made only by the offering prospectus, dated July 9, 1940; the 
offering prospectus does not constitute an offer by any underwriter to sell these securities in any 
state to any person to whom it is unlawful for such underwriter to make such offer in such stale. 


July 10, 1940 


$60,000,000 


The Texas Corporation 
3% Debentures, due May 15, 1965 


Price 103% 


plus accrued interest from May 15, 1940 to the date of delivery 


Copies of the offering prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only by persons 
to whom the undersigned may legally offer these securities under applicable securities 
laws. A complete list of the principal underwriters, including the undersigned, and the 
respective amounts which they severally have underwritten, subject to the conditions 
specified in the underwriting agreement, are set forth in the offering prospectus. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


ings, before taxes and dividends; (3) 
levies paid by the 183 companies in 
1939 were equivalent to $329 per 
common stockholder and to $611 per 
employee; and (4) these taxes 
amounted to an average of $3.05 on 
each share of common stock, whereas 
the total amount paid in dividends 
was equivalent to an average of but 
$1.62 for each share of common stock. 

“It will take many years of back- 
breaking taxes to retire the Federal 
debt incurred by the present Admin- 
istration,” says the publication. “And 
to this debt is now being added more 
billions for the protection of the 
United States—and possibly the en- 
tire Western Hemisphere—from for- 
eign invaders.” Discussing the na- 
tional defense program, the survey 


declares that there will be little grum- 
bling over further taxes for this pur- 
pose. “But the cold fact remains,” it 
goes on to say, “that every dollar 
spent for whatever purpose must be 
added to a tax burden that has al- 
ready become onerous.” 


1941 AUTOS 
ON THE WAY 


etooling for 1941 models has just 

been completed by Packard, Buick 
and Nash. “From this indication,” 
according to Ward’s Automotive Re- 
ports, “these three producers, tradi- 
tionally in the van of new model an- 
nouncers, will again be among the 
first to show new cars.” 
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NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 


THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


(A DELAWARE CORPORATION) 
3%% DEBENTURES, DUE JUNE 15, 1951 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, pursuant to the provisions of Article 
Third of the Indenture dated as of June 15, 1936, entered into by 
and between The Texas Corporation (a Delaware corporation) and 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, as Trustee, The Texas 
Corporation has elected to redeem and pay, and will redeem and pay, 
on August 12, 1940, all its 312% Debentures, due June 15, 1951, 
now outstanding under said Indenture, at the following redemption 
price, to wit: 103% of the principal amount thereof, together with 
interest on the principal accrued and unpaid to August 12, 1940. 

Said Debentures are required to be presented and surrendered on 
the redemption date for redemption and payment as aforesaid, at the 
principal office of Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, in the 
Borough of Manhattan, The City of New York, at 70 Broadway, 
New York, New York, or at the office of Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, at 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Coupon Debentures presented and surrendered for redemption and 
payment must have attached all appurtenant coupons maturing after 
August 12, 1940. Registered Debentures without coupons, and coupon 
Debentures registered as to principal, presented and surrendered for 
redemption and payment must be accompanied by instruments of 
transfer satisfactory to The Texas Corporation, executed in blank. 

From and after August 12, 1940, interest on said Debentures will 
cease. Coupons, appertaining to said Debentures, which mature 
subsequent to August 12, 1940, will be of no force or effect. 


THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


Dated: July 12, 1940. By L. H. LINDEMAN, Treasurer. 


Additional Notice 


All of The Texas Corporation’s 3!/27% Debentures, due June 15, 
1951, have been called for redemption on August 12, 1940, as appears 
from the foregoing notice. 

At any time prior to August 12, 1940, holders of said Debentures 
may at their option present and surrender said Debentures, in the 
manner and at either of the offices specified in said notice, and receive 
the full redemption price, including interest on the principal accrued 
and unpaid to August 12, 1940. 


THE TEXAS CORPORATION 
By L. H. LINDEMAN, Treasurer. 


Dated: July 12, 1940. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date Issue Amount 
Alabama Water Service Co. Jersey Central Power & Light 
American Colortype Co. 6s, Jersey Central Power S Light 
Entire Aug. 1,’40 Co. lst C 4%s, 1961...... Entire 
Arizona Power Corp. lst & a” Gas & Fuel Co. Ist 
rizona ower rp st F Co 
Valve Bag Corp. 6s, 46,000 Aug. 1,740 Morris Plan of America 
Railway Co. Ist A 4%s, 
1946 Entire July 22,740 sor. A te. Entire 
Chicago Union Station Co. ‘ New Orleans Public Service 
gtd. 3%s, 1951............ 35,000 Sep. 1,740 Inc.’ gen. lien extd. 4%, 
Cincinnati Gas Electric Co. 1,000,080 
192,000 Aug. 1,’40 | Philadelphia ee Power 
Crucible Steel of America On. 209,000 
158,000 Aug. 1,’40 | Riordan Pulp Paver Co., 
Delaware River Joint Bridge Entire 
Commission 4%4s, 1961..... 50,000 Aug. 1,740 Rochester Electric 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. 4s, 1952 662,500 Aug. 1,’40 Corp. gen. mtge. F 4s, 1960 Entire 
Gerlach-Barklow Co. (United St. Joseph Ry., Lt., Ht. & ; 
Printers & Publishers) 6s, Power Co. Ist 4%s, 1947.. 36,000 
26,900 Aug. 1,’40 St. Paul Union Stockyards Co. 
Great Consol. Electric ren BB, s Entire 
Co. Ltd. (Japan) Ist A 7s, Staley (A. E.) Manufacturing 
450,000 Aug. 1,°40 Co. Ast 4s, 403,000 
Illinois Commercial Telephone Stanley-Crandall Co. of Wash- 
Co. Ist A 5s, 1948 & B is, ington lst 6s, 1946....... Entire 
err Entire Aug. 1,’40 Texas Corp. deb. 5%s, 1951 Entire 
Towa Power & Light Co. Ist Wisconsin Public Service 2 
117,000 Sep. 1,'40 Corp. Ist 4s, 1961........ 250,000 
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BEST TAX POSITION 


Continued from page 8 


excess profits taxes, with a sharp in- 
crease in rates. Under this system, 
the corporation declares the value of 
its capital, pays a small capital stock 
tax plus an excess profits tax which 
starts at 6 per cent on income in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent of the declared 
value of the capital. This method 
would obviate litigation, but whether 
it could be made to work equitably 
and still produce large amounts of 
revenue is a question. 

Another proposal is to relate the 
tax to the rate of production, giving 
some advantages to companies operat- 
ing at or near capacity, on the theory 
that heavy taxes reduce the incentives 
to business enterprise, and that the 
major consideration in the defense 
program is to stimulate the rate of 
production. Although this argument 
has sound economic backing, it is 
doubtful that it would be approved 
by a majority of the present Congress 
now in session. 


SPECIAL DEDUCTIONS 


Until the various approaches to the 
formulation of excess profits taxes 
have been explored by the Treasury 
and Congressional committees, and a 
definite basis decided upon, it will be 
impossible to analyze the position of 
the major stock groups and individu- 
a! companies with any assurance of 
gauging the ultimate effects upon 
earnings accruing to stockholders. 
Another factor which will be of great 
importance to companies which will 
have to expand plant facilities to take 
care of armament business is the es- 
tablishment of new policies for special 
deductions covering amortization of 
new capital outlays. Such deductions 
now depend upon Treasury rulings, 
and are subject to much controversy 
and general uncertainty. The Treas- 
ury Department would prefer to have 
legislation covering amortization al- 
lowances, establishing definite policies 
to rule during the period of armament 
program expansion. 

To illustrate the divergent effects of 
the two bases for excess profits taxes 
which will receive the most serious 
consideration, the position of two out- 
standing industrial groups — steels 
and automobiles—may be examined 
briefly. Companies accounting for 90 
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per cent of the steel industry’s out- 
put showed net income, before fixed 
interest charges, amounting to only 
4.2 per cent on capital investment in 
1939, and only 0.5 per cent in 1938. 
The highest return of any year in 
the past decade was about 6 per cent 
in 1937. If a measure similar to the 
recent LaFollette amendment should 
be adopted (providing for an exemp- 
tion on earnings up to 8 per cent), 
most of the companies in this indus- 
try could show substantial gains in 
earnings without being subject to 
excess profits taxes. On the other 
hand, if the other basis were adopted, 
profit potentialities (in the sense of 
final net income available for stock- 
holders) would be severely circum- 
scribed, in view of the unsatisfactory 
average earnings in recent years. 
The same observations hold true for 
a number of “prince or pauper” man- 
ufacturing industries, and the ma- 
jority of the railroads. 


CASES IN POINT 


The leaders of the automobile in- 
dustry—General Motors and Chrys- 
ler—show very satisfactory average 
earnings for the years 1936-1939, and 
would be able to realize net profits for 
stockholders justifying higher prices 
for their equities (assuming con- 
tinued expansion in volume and no 
serious impairment of profit margins 


resulting from factors other than. 


taxes) if an excess profits tax based 
upon four-year average earnings 
should be adopted. But if the return 
on invested capital should be taken 
as the base, and a “steeply gradu- 
ated” tax levied, the super-taxes 
might be rather formidable for com- 
panies of this type. The return of 
average invested capital during the 
past four years has ranged from 10 to 
25 per cent for General Motors, and 
from about 13.7 per cent to over 50 
per cent for Chrysler. 

Although the determination of net 
invested capital might be more troub- 
lesome in the utility industry than 
in other fields, because of the long 
controversy over book valuations and 
depreciation policies, it is probable 
that this industry would be relatively 
little affected by an excess profits tax, 
particularly in the electric power and 
light division, no matter what tax 
basis is adopted. Earnings of most 
companies in this group have been 
relatively stable in recent years, rang- 
ing from 4% per cent to around 7 
per cent on net property investment 
for the majority. 
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We Can Increase 
Your Income 


OU CAN use one or two per cent more a year; 
anyone can. Particularly when there are possi- 
bilities for capital enhancement as well. 


This opportunity to increase your income calls for 
prompt action, for the situation is a rare one and 
will pass quickly. Don’t let it pass you. 


A broad industrial boom is developing rapidly. 
National defense expenditures may run as high as 
12 billion dollars, regardless of whether the war 
continues in Europe or peace is forced on Britain. 
Already the business index is moving upward, with 
weekly gains setting seven-year records. Carload- 
ings, steel output, power production are mounting. 
The stage is set for a sharp rebound in the market 
prices of those securities that stand to benefit from 
the impact of these billions on industry. 


Your Opportunity 


Here is your opportunity 
to increase your income 
and at the same time 
share in the market up- 
swing. 


True, you may have 
neither the time nor the 
facilities for quick selec- 
tion, but with the guid- 
ance of the investment 
supervisory service per- 
fected by The Financial 
World you can quickly 
place your holdings on a 
profit-pointing basis. 


The service is not a bulle- 
tin service. The supervi- 
sion is entirely through 
correspondence and con- 
sultation by mail, wire or 
in person. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET 


Please explain (without 
obligation to me) how 
your investment super- 
visory service will aid me 
to take advantage of to- 
day’s opportunities for 
better income and market 
profits. 

I enclose a list of my 
securities and their cost. 


The annual fee is small 
—one-fourth of one per 
cent of the market value 
of your holdings at the 
time you enroll. The mini- 
mum fee of $125 a year 
covers portfolios valued 
between $10,000 and 
$50,000. 


Enroll now. To get quick 
action on your first moves 
(by wire prepaid if the 
situation requires it) just 
mail your list of secur- 
ities with your registra- 
tion fee today. Indicate 
your requirements, objec- 
tives and cash available 
for new investments. (Or 
use the coupon.) 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Objective: 


Income [] Capital enhancement [J 


(or) Both 
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Alleghany Corporation 


Data revised to July 10, 1940 Earnings and Price Range (Y) 
Incorporated: 1929, Maryland. Office: wil- 
mington, Del. Annual meeting: First Wed- 6 ntonnaeceLamermesnind 
nesday in May. Number of stockholders 4 
(April 11, 1940): Prior preferred, 1,757; 
preferred, 6,017; common, 24,010. 2 
Capitalization: Funded debt... ..$75,482,000 of 
*Prior preferred stock $2.5 $1 
cum. conv. (nO par).......... 111,638 shs DEFICIT PER GHARE $2 
tPreferred stock $5.50 cum. $3 
‘with $30 warrants........... 456,223 shs 


Common stock (nO par)........ 4,522,597 shs 


common Callable at $105 per share and accrued dividends. §Warrants entitle 
holder to ere * $30 per share, 1% shares of common for each preferred share, 
to February 1, 194 


Business: A holding company formed to acquire shares of 
certain corporations with which the Van Sweringens were 
formerly identified, and to provide funds for further invest- 
ments from time to time. Largest investment is in Chesapeake 
& Ohio shares, of which 23.36% is owned. 

Management: Situation is complicated by factionalism. 

Financial Position: Current position weak as a result of 
the impounding of cash under the two senior bond issues. 

Dividend Record: Poor. No payments on prior preferred. 
Last preferred “A” payment, 1931. Nothing ever paid on 
common. 

Outlook: Existing indenture restriction on the company’s 
bonds divert the major portion of income from the large 
Cc. & O. holdings (the major source of income) away from 
the equities. Eventual recapitalization is indicated. 

Comment: The preferred shares represent large risks; the 
common is a radical speculation. 


OF RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 3 936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Deficit per share......... psi. 12 DS0. Ds0. 94 D$0.88 D$1.32 D$1.07 


5% % % 5% 2 1% 


Henao at $50 per share plus accrued dividends. Convertible into 10 shares of 


toc 


*To July 10, 1940. 


Bliss & Laughlin, Inc. 


. Earnings and Price Range (BLI) 
Data revised to July 10, 1940 0 

Incorporated: 1919, Delaware; business 4 | 
originally established 1891. Office: Harvey, 4 HL 

Illinois. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday 


in February. Number of stockholders 10 

eo pd 16, 1940): Preferred, 152; common. 0 EARNED PER SHARE $4 
$2 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None ty) 

*Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. $2 
11,644 shs 1932 '33 ‘34 ‘35 *36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 

Common stock ($5 par)......... 262,554 shs 


. *Callable at $35 per share; convertible into 14% shares of common through January 
1942. 


Business: A non-integrated producer of cold finished steel 
bars. with annual production capacity of 150,000 tons. Plants 
are located at Chicago and Buffalo. Principal customers in- 
clude manufacturers of automobiles and accessories, farm and 
industrial machinery and electrical equipment. Raw mate- 
rials are purchased from other steel companies. 

Management: Well regarded. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $1.9 million; cash, $368,638. Working capital ratio: 
6.7-to-1. Book value of common stock, $10.92 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments have been made in every year 
since 1921 except 1932 and 1938., 

Outlook: Favorable plant locations, small overhead and wide 
diversity of outlets permit profitable operations under all but 
the most adverse conditions. 

Comment: Stock is a typical capital goods issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND a. RANGE OF COMMON: 
ear’s 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Price Range 
$1.26 $0.36 $0.60 2.22 1.25 214%—19% 
0.87 0.98 1.20 3.72 2.75 37%—22% 
1.24 0.84 9.19 $3.67 2.75 1 —15 
D0.09 0.06 0.39 .19 None lg 
0.44 0.51 1.04 2.49 1.75 24%— 9% 


*Through 1938, based on abcut 174,000 common shares; 1939 figures adjusted for 
50% stock dividend paid December 15, 1939. + Not available. t¢Six months. §Af+ 
surtax. {To July 10, 1940. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 


Data revised to July 10, 1940 
Incorporated: 1810, Connecticut. Home office: 4° 
690 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, Conn. Annual 20h 
meeting: Second Wednesday in February. ° 
La of stockholders (July 1, 1940): | 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($10 1,200,000 


Business: One of the largest stock fire insurance companies 
in the U. S. and the oldest of the Connecticut concerns. Trans- 
acts business throughout the U. S. and its possessions and in 
Canada. Business in foreign countries is conducted through 
the American Foreign Insurance Association. Practically the 
entire capital stock of Hartford Accident & Indemnity and a 
controlling interest in New York Underwriters are owned. 

Management: Capable and well regarded. 

Portfolio: December 31, 1939 (market value), bonds, $36.2 
million; stocks, $54.1 million; real estate, $3.9 million; mort- 
gage loans, $894,795; cash and deposits, $15.3 million. Total 
admitted assets, $116 million. 

Dividend Record: Payments in each year since 1873. 

Outlook: Discrimination is exercised in the selection of in- 
surance risks, thus underwriting revenues are subject to 
smaller cyclical fluctuations that are the average of the field. 

Comment: The capital stock represents one of the more con- 
servative issues in its field and usually sells at a low yield. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND. PRICE RANGE, OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 3 934 1936 938 1939 
Net 33. 33 91 $3. 31 $2.24 $3.00 $2.26 $1.63 
Net investment income 2.11 2.18 2.18 2.26 2.38 2.39 2.76 oie 
per 

5.44 5.09-° 5.99 4.50 5.38 4.65 4.39 
Dividends 2.00 2.00 *250 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 *$2.00 
Stockholders equity... 42.00 49.50 57.53 64.12 62.96 69.16 73.60 es 
Range: 


48% 58% 85 91 78% 78% 84% +88 
26% 38% 55 68% 56% 58% 68% t67% 


: *Including extra. fTo July 10, 1940. 


Manati Sugar Company 


Earnings and Price-Range 


Data revised to July 10, 1940 


incorporated: 1912, New York. Office: 106 
ng: r ednes 

Capitalization: Funded debt...... $5,427,900 EARNED PER SHARE 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 430,045 shs 0 
DEFICIT PER SHARE | $5 
Fiscal year ends June 3! 
1932 '33 '34 '35 ‘36 '37 ‘38 1939 


PRICE RANGE 


Note: Warrants are outstanding to pur- 
chase 185,000 additional shares of stock at 
gg per share on or before November 5, 


Business: Grows sugar cane and manufactures raw sugar. 
Owns about 208,000 acres of land in Cuba, 18,000 acres of which 
are under cultivation. Also leases about 30,000 acres, one third 
of which is planted in sugar cane. Sugar factory can produce 
600,000 bags of raw sugar in a grinding season (January 
through May). 

Management: Conditions beyond its control a handicap. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital June 
30, 1939, $1.1 million; cash, $155,834. Working capital ratio: 
2.2-to-1. Book value of stock, $5.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common 1916 to 1925, except 
1922; none thereafter. 

Outlook: Though temporarily benefiting from war markets, 
sales volume is largely determined by regulations in Cuba 
and the U. S. quota system. Attainment of lasting profits 
depends upon a more remunerative price structure, which has 
been depressed because of industry’s overcapacity. 

Comment: Capital stock is fundamentally speculative and 
even in the event of improved earnings dividends are remote 
because of need to build up working capital. 


“EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE STOCK: 
Years ended June 30: 1935 1936 19388 1939 1940 


tEarned per share... 31 D$7.28 D$5.59 28 $0.22 D$0.12 ose 
Zh 6 4 
LOW % % 1% 1% % 3% 
*Based on 35,000 shares $7 preferred and 100,000 shares through 1937; 


common 
present capitalization thereafter. tFiscal years ended October 31, 1934-37, and eight 
months ended June 30, 1938. tTo July 10, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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he current period of extreme 
dullness and small price fluctua- 
tions may be regarded as a secondary 
' resting period permitting consolida- 
tion of the gains achieved since estab- 
lishment of the May-June lows, and 
should be considered a decidedly con- 
structive sign. Such a market pat- 
tern constitutes a much more firm 
foundation for further gains than 
would an agitated rally on large vol- 
ume. It appears logical to believe 
that the market will remain in a rut 
for several more weeks, but an earlier 
breakout would not violate precedent 
too sharply. 

Assuming, as now seems indicated, 
that prices will follow a generally up- 
ward tendency for some months to 
come, one of two developments will 
take place within the next month; it 
is impossible, however, to form any 
estimate as to which is the more like- 
ly. The first alternative would be a 
fairly sharp breakaway on the up- 
side, with volume rising along with 
prices. The other possibility is a 
slow and not very extensive down- 
trend on rather small volume, suc- 
ceeded by a rally of less vigorous pro- 
portions than could be expected of 
one stemming immediately from the 
present trading range. 

Either of these patterns would pos- 
sess definitely constructive implica- 


tions. The first would present no 
problem in interpretation, but should 
the second appear, prices will bear 
careful watching in order to make 
sure that the basic bullish premise is 
valid. A gradual minor recession ap- 
pearing in the next several weeks 
should not carry prices much below 
117 in the industrials and 24 in the 
rails, and volume should not rise be- 
yond say a million shares daily, else 
considerable doubt will arise as to 
the nature and ultimate extent of the 
move. 

Thus far, there seems no reason to 
doubt that the secondary uptrend will 
be maintained for an indefinite pe- 
riod. A number of points may be 
cited in support of this view. The 
most compelling is the fact that price 
movements since mid-May have 
traced a typical reversal formation of 
considerable authority. Then there is 
the striking failure of trading volume 
to expand during the declines of June 
25-26, and its equally striking rise on 
the “Willkie rally” of June 28. The 
most conclusive of all recent volume 


- indications has been the manner in 


which share turnover subsided follow- 
ing the failure of this move to carry 
through. Finally, the recent action 
of domestic bonds and English equi- 
ties has been decidedly favorable.— 
Written July 10; Allan F. Hussey. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 
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Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a _ single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street. New York 


HOME AIR CONDITIONING 


Completely illustrated literature explains 
home air conditioning—how it affects the 
health, comfort, and convenience. Valuable 
to those planning to build and present 
home owners who plan to modernize. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To provide livability and comfort; economy 
in operation; lasting home values; guar- 
anteed protection. A most valuable booklet 
for anyone owning a home or expecting to 
remodel or build one. 


A DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Interesting booklet offered by well known 
N. Y. S. E. House—with offices in 38 cities; 
membership in 27 exchanges; ‘12,000 miles 
of leased wires. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost, warm-air 
heating for homes. For home owners only. 


PREVENTABLE ACCIDENTS 


A very interesting book showing the right 
and wrong ways of driving. Very help- 
ful to new as well as experienced motor- 
ists. Please write on business letterhead. 


CONTINENTAL AVIATION AND 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Prospectus on Common Stock available upon 
request. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


19-page booklet for anyone who wishes to 
learn to write by touch. Also for Secre- 
taries who wish to increase their speed 
and accuracy. Please write on letterhead. 


CHAIN STORE STATISTICS 


Containing record of operations of 30 chain 
store companies and other information of 
interest to investors. 


HOW TO BE A LIFE INSURANCE 
REPRESENTATIVE 


An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject suitable for 
anyone seeking employment which offers 
a future. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a N. Y. S. E. firm. 


FINANCING THE MODERN WAY 


A 34-page booklet offered by a Field Ware- 
housing company which brings the ware- 
house to the inventory as basis for high 
grade bank loans or a favorable basis of 
aaa Please write on business letter- 
ead. 


50 COMMON TYPING FAULTS 
AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 


This 24-page booklet written by the world’s 
typing champion is most _ interestingly 
illustrated and is filled with invaluable 
information for the secretary. Please write 
on business letterhead. 
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Norwich Pharmacal Company 


Union Premier Food Stores, Inc. 


-eomings and Price Range (NOR) 
40 
Data revised to July 10, 1940 4 PRICE RANGE 

Incorporated: 1890, New York. Office: Nor- 

wich, New York. Annual meeting: Second 0 

Wednesday in April. Number of stockhold- 

ers: Not reported. EARNEO PER SHARE ‘2 

Capitalization: Funded debt...........None 

Capiial stock ($2.50 797,887 shs 1932 ‘33 "35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Manufactures a wide line of pharmaceutical and 
vitamin products. The bulk of sales is made under the 
Norwich trade name and labels. More than one-half of total 
sales is derived from “Unguentine,” “Pepto-Bismol” and 
“Amolin.” “Parahydrecin,” an antiseptic, is an important item. 

Management: Has a satisfactory record. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $2.2 million; cash, $265,763; marketable securities, 
$767,574. Working capital ratio: 5.6-to-1. Book value of 
stock, $4.18 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in varying amounts from 1907- 
1922; resumed in 1925 and paid to date. Annual rate, $1. 

Outlook: The well established position of the company’s 
leading products, aggressive merchandising policies, and the 
introduction of new lines suggest well maintained earnings 
in the future. 

Comment: The demonstrated earning power of the company 
and the satisfactory dividend record place the shares among 
the more conservative in their group. 


*EARNINGS, +: AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL 


Years ended Dec. 31 19 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1938 1940 

Earned per share..... $0. 3s $0.99 $0.90 $1.16 $1.01 $0.89 $0.98 +$0.26 

Divicends paid ....... 0.62% 0.71% 0.80% $1.15 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 
Price Range: 

9% 12% 18 23 22% 18% 18% 16% 

6% 11% 16% 16% 16 16 t14 


*Adjusted for the 4-for-1 split in 1934 and the 2-for-1 split in 1939. tlst quarter. 
tTo July 10, 1940. 


South American Gold & Platinum Company 


Earnings and Price Range (SGP) - 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to July 10, 1940 
Incorporated: 1916, Delaware, as holding 
company for two mining enterprises. Office: 
61 Broadway, New York City. Annual 


OW 


meeting: Second Wednesday in October. o 

Number of stockholders: Not reported. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non $1 
*Capital stock ($1 par)....... 1,760,000 shs ES 0 


$1 
*Of which 375,170 shares are held by 1932 "33 °34 °35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 
General Development Co. and 81,200 shares 


by others including officers and directors. 


Business: Mines gold and platinum by dredging from alluvial 
deposits in Colombia, South America. Since 1933 monetary 
value of company’s gold output has exceeded that of platinum 
because of higher prices for gold. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $2.6 million; cash, $2 million. Working capital ratio: 
15.4-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $2.64 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in varying amounts in every 
year since 1933. 

Outlook: Company is handicapped by the long-term down- 
trend in platinum prices and by the onerous export and for- 
eign exchange restrictions imposed by the Colombian Gov- 
ernment. 

Comment: Large share capitalization in relation to earning 
power together with uncertainties affecting the latter introduce 
a substantial risk factor. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Range 

0.19 0.30 54— 3% 
$0.09 $0.05 $0.14 $0.08 0.36 0.30 T%— 3% 
0.12 0.10 0.06 0.02 0.30 0.20 6%— 1% 
0.07 0.05 0.10 0.08 0.30 0.10 3%— 1% 
0.03 9.04 6.11 0.07 0.25 0.2: 3%4— 1% 


*Not available. #To July 10, 1940. 


i Price R UPR 
Data revised to July 10, 1940 5 Earnings ond Price Range (UPR) 


Pennsylvania. 20 NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
usiness founded in 1921 at Harrisburg, Pa. 15 
Second Monday in March. Number of stock- 10 
holders: Not reported. 5 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 0 
*Preferred ($15 par) 

41,691 shs CARNEO PER SHARE $2 
Common stock (G1 DOr) 327,629 shs 4 $1 


*Redeemable at $27 per share. Con- 


‘34° ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 
vertible into 1% shares of common on or 1932 "33 “4 35 


before January 1, 1941; thereafter through 
January 1, 1915, into 1 1/5 common; thereafter through January 1, 1945, on a share- 
to-share basis. 

Business: Operates a chain of retail food stores of the large, 
self-service, supermarket type. The 68 stores operated are 
located in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland, 

Management: Aggressive in expanding scope of business. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $1.4 million; cash, $837,096. Working capital 
ratio: 2-to-1. Book value of common, $7.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in varying amounts on present 
stock since 1937. Indicated annual rate, $1 a share. 

Outlook: Maintenance of the keen competitive conditions 
that characterize the field and possible further increases in 
labor costs suggest that any future earnings gains resulting 
from larger volume will be moderate. There is a question 
as to the economic limit of further expansion. 

Comment: The shares are somewhat speculative, despite 
recent dividend record. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 935 1936 1938 1939 

Earned per share...... $0. a3 42 $1. $1.96 $2.34 

Dividends paid ....... 1.50 1.00 1.00 
#Price Range: 


*Prior to 1937, payments of $2 were made on old class A and B stock in 1934; $3 
on class A in 1935 and $12.50 on class B in 1936. +Not available. #Listed on N. Y. 
Curb August 30, 1937, and on the New York Stock Exchange July, 1940. 


Universal Pictures Company, Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range (UVP)Pfd. 
Data revised to July 10, 1940 150 


Incorporated: 1925, Delaware. Business N2 
originally established 1909. Office: RCA 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 60 
City. Annual meeting: March 15, at Wil- 30 


mington, Delaware. Number of stockholders 0 rari $50 
(July i. 1940): First preferred, 342; com- r) 
mon, 206. 50 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... *None 
7First preferred stock 8% Fiscal year ends Oct. 
16,500 shs 1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 
+tSecond preferred stock 7% 
Gum. POF) 20,000 shs 
tCommon stock ($1 par)........ 250,000 shs 


*As of July 10, 1940, a $1 million mortgage, bank loans $1 million, and a $2 
million note due parent company were outstanding. 7¢Callable at $110 per share. 
tAs of July 10, 1940, Universal Corp. (parent co.) owned 100% of 2nd preferred 
ana 91.57% of common. 

Business: Directly and through subsidiaries, produces and 
distributes motion pictures. A pioneer unit in the industry, 
company is noted for its extended foreign connections. Studio 
property consists of 230 acres in Hollywood, Cal., known as 
“Universal City.” Operates no theatres. 

Management: New group has shown some progress. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Net working capital Octo- 
ber 28, 1939, $5.5 million; cash, $1.3 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.8-to-1. Book value of first preferred stock, nil. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Nothing on first preferred since 
1932; accumulations total poe 66 2/3 per share. Second pre- 
ferred in arrears since 1927, $93.33 1/3. Nothing on common. 

Outlook: The importance of the foreign market to this com- 
pany is an unfavorable factor under unsettled world conditions. 

Comment: Both the preferred and common shares specula- 
tive. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF FIRST nes 
*Year’ 


8 
Qu. ended about: Jan. 31 Apr. 30 July 31 Oct 31 Total tPrice Range 
D$11.94 D$21.77 D$7.08 D$18.67 Dé 46 35 —10 
1.37 0.37 2.57 9.06 3.37 464%4—16% 
D15.27 D31.61 5.69 3.28 73 —29 
D9.05 D4.00 D32.43 83 D111.31 115 —50 
D22.61 D5.88 D35.15 2.90 D60.74 108 —29 
D21.76 D11.17 D10.35 10.19 D33.09 83 —27% 
8.84 32.56 14.02 9.14 64.56 78 —45% 
25.79 51.52 $112 —59 


*Fiscal years ended about October 31. Calendar years. {To July 10, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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Concluded from page 13 


desire of the banks to increase their 
loans.” 

It can be taken for granted that in 
connection with the Government’s 
plans for national defense, no applica- 
tion for credit will be turned down 
by the commercial banks that quali- 
fies as a reasonable and legitimate de- 
mand for bank funds. Considering 
the enormous extent of the armament 
program on the basis of the sums ap- 
propriated, there should develop di- 
rectly—and indirectly through stimu- 
lation of other than strictly armament 


 industries—a fruitful field for the 


commercial banks, enabling them to 
use profitably the funds that now are 
forced into idleness. 

Current and immediately prospec- 
tive conditions are such as to make 
profit opportunities in bank stocks of 
a decidedly longer range nature, but 
in practically all instances mainte- 
nance of present conservative returns 
appears to be assured. Hence hold- 
ings in leading representative bank 
stocks as part of well diversified lists 
may be continued for income, and for 
longer term appreciation possibilities. 


ATTRACTIVE STOCKS 


Among those in advantageous posi- 
tion to benefit from expanding de- 
mand for commercial loans under the 
defense program, the following merit 
consideration: Bank of New York, 
Chase, Corn Exchange, Guaranty 
Trust, and New York Trust. In ad- 
dition, these stocks at current prices 
offer rather attractive yields for this 
specific class of securities. 


A NEW “FIRST” IN 
TRANSPORTATION 


_ and vacationists can 
now try something brand new in 
the way of transportation. Bus and 
airplane have teamed up _ between 
New York and Montreal to provide 
a round-trip that permits a journey 
to either city by bus, returning by 
plane. The joint tariff is said to be 
the first of its kind to become effec- 
tive in either the United States or 
Canada. 
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Profit Opportunities 


Are Revealed to Alert Investors Who Study FW’s 
New Factograph Manual and Chart Portfolios 


LATEST BOOK In answer to scores of anxious inquiries, our latest BOOK OF 
OF STOCK STOCK FACTOGRAPHS, right up to May |, 1940, includes 
FACTOGRAPHS ~ reprints of all the Factographs appearing in Financial World 


between September |4th, 1938, and May Ist, 1940. 1,650 Requ- 
lar and Condensed Factographs with complete index, in this new book, only $3.85. 


EXTRA 

FEATURES Investment Rules," by Louis Guenther; (2) 1!0-Year Dividend 
Honor Roll—listing dividends paid each year without a break 

from 1930 to 1939, inclusive, on 220 Common Stocks; (3) Complete Industrial 

Classification of All Companies with stocks listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Included in this invaluable reference manual are: (1) “Sound 


TWO There are two ways to get this new Factograph Book at about 
HALF-PRICE half-price: (1) Send $11.95 for | year's subscription (new or 
OFFERS renewal) to Financial World and | copy of May Ist Facto- 

graph Book. (2) Send $7.50 for a subscription to the next 
four consecutive Factograph Books to be issued during the coming 12 to 18 months; 
these four manuals, bought separately at $3.85 each, would cost $15.40—offer 
saves you $7.90. FREE! “What the Figures Mean’ (price alone $1.00) sent free 
with every Factograph Book order sent at $3.85 or $7.50 before July 3Ist. 


Other Books and Charts for Investors 


WEEKLY HIGH 
& LOW PRICE 
CHARTS OF 50 
ACTIVE STOCKS 


50 charts (8!/2 x 11 inches) charting weekly high and low prices 
and sales from July |, 1938, up to date—$5.00; 100 WEEKLY 
CHARTS—$8.50. (Ask for free samples of Daily, Weekly or 
Monthly Charts of 100 Active Stocks and list of stocks charted, 
for $8.50; or ask for free samples of 233 Three-Trend Weekly 
High-Low-Volume Security Charts with list of stocks charted for past 18 months, 
selling at $3.00. Ask also about "STOCK PICTURE" with 800 Charts of Monthly 
High and Low Prices from July Ist, 1932, to July Ist, 1940. July issue ready this 
week, $10.00. Sample chart and list of 800 stocks charted FREE on request.) 


STOCK MOVE- (211 pages) by Frederic Drew Bond, author of "Success in 
MENTS AND Security Operations.’ Aim: to give the market student and the 
SPECULATION investor a scientific knowledge of the factors that alternately 


enhance and depress stock prices. “Best book yet written on 
stock speculation,"’ said N. Y. Times Annalist. $2.50. 


TICKER 
TECHNIQUE 


(112 pages) by Orline D. Foster, author of "Profits From the 
Stock Market" ($3.00) and “Lessons in Stock Market Operation" 
(out of print but still in demand). Latest study of tape reading 
published. A wealth of market pointers boiled down into a few words. Explains technical 
market action and signals of the ticker tape to watch for and how to interpret those 
signals. Issued in DeLuxe loose-leaf form. Will be out of print before the end of 
1940. $5.00. 


DICTIONARY OF To profit more from your financial reading in 1940, use “PRAC- 
WALL STREET TICAL HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS AND FINANCE" (1930 

revised). Defines briefly, clearly, 7,000 terms and expressions 
used in business and the Stock Market. 60! pages, $1.59. 


PERSONAL TO KEEP A PERSONAL RECORD of all stocks and bonds 
RECORD BOOK bought, held or sold, dividends, other income, tax deductions, 

inventory of assets, etc., you need "MI-REFERENCE," loose-leaf 
binder with ruled forms (100 sheets, 5!/> x 8!/p inches) for every purpose—$4.50, 
postpaid, or DeLuxe leather edition, 200 sheets for $8.50. (If in doubt, ask for 
sample ruled forms from "MI-REFERENCE" and other Personal Record Books, free 
on request.) 


BINDER FOR Save your Financial Worlds for further reference. We can 
FINANCIAL supply an attractive Loose-Leaf Binder to hold 26 issues of 
WORLD Financial World, for future reference, at $2.50; 2 binders (to 


hold 52 issues) for $3.95, if ordered before July 3!st. 


TERMS: WE pay postage in U. S. if you remit with order. On FOREIGN ship- 
ments add 10% for postage and handling. YOU pay postage and charges on C.O.D. 
shipments in U. S. Post Office refuses Foreign C.O.D. packages. Books sent on 
10 days’ approval if you authorize us (in event of refund) to deduct 25% from 
your remittance for privilege of examination and study; does not apply to charts. 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 


21 West St., New York, N. Y. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received 
Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 
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Standard Cap & Seal Corporation 


: Earnings and Price Range (SCS) 
Data revised to July 10, 1940 50 | 

Incorporated: 1919, Virginia, as a successor [4° a ; 

to an Illinois company of similar name. 30 

Office: 1200 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, § 20 PRICE RANGE oO 


Illinois. Annual meeting: First Tuesday _in 10 


March. Number of stockholders (D 0 
31, 1939): Preferred, 1,514; common, 1,998. $3 {Preferred stock cum. 9,822 shs $1 
econd preferred $7 cum.. $84, 680 0 
Funded debt......... .-None Common stock ($1 Dar)... “7,818,959 shs $1 
erence stock $1.60 cum. 106,944 shs TOpt. and stk. purchase war- $2 
rants equivalent to purchase. .4,867,982 shs 1932 ‘33 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


United Gas Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (UNT) 


Data revised to July 10, 1940 EXCHANGE 


Incorporated: 1930, Delaware. Office: 2 vs 


Rector Street, New York City. Annual meet- 5 PRICE RANGE 
ing: Third Wednesday in June. 
Capitalization: Subsidiary debt. $36,584,243 = 


*Callable at $33 per share; convertible 
into common on a share-for-share basis. 


Business: Manufactures sanitary closures for milk bottles, 
consisting of waterproofed, printed paper hoods for covering 
pouring lips of bottles. Also makes hand operated and special 
machines, leasing the latter to dairy customers. 

Management: Efficient and long connected with business. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $894,932; cash and equivalent, $651,141. Working 
capital ratio: 5.1-to-1. Book value of common, $4.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Regular preference dividends since 
issuance in 1936. Liberal common payments in each year since 
1923; but trend has been downward since 1936. June, 1940, 
payment half that of previous rate. 

Outlook: While increasing use of paper containers consti- 
tutes a threat, company’s products still have a very large 
market. Caps and sealing machines appear adequately pro- 
tected by patents which run until 1953. 

Comment: Preference shares offer speculative income appeal; 
common ranks as one of the better “specialty” equities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE A a OF COMMON: 


jended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total tDividends *Price 
$0.50 $0.55 $0.49 $0 $1.92 $2.90 
1933 0.44 0.49 0.43 0. 1 2.80 29% 
0.47 0.46 0.50 0 49 1.92 2.80 32%—23 
. = 0.51 0.57 0.48 0.56 2.12 2.80 36 —29% 
. 0.60 0.60 0.62 0.57 2.39 2.90 42%4—33 
0.64 0.76 0.63 0.61 2.64 2.20 233%—14 
0.53 0.69 0.47 0.42 2.11 1.80 18%—12% 
_. 0.53 0.70 0.50 0.44 2.17 1.80 18 —13 


*Earnings based on present capitalization. fOn former $5 par stock prior to 1937. 
tTo July 10, 1940. 


The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 


*Callable at $110 per share; no par value. 
+Each warrant entitles helder to purchase 
1 share of common at $33.33%. 

Business: Company and subsidiaries own and operate natural 
gas producing, pipeline and distributing properties and systems 
located in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and Florida. 
In addition to natural gas, subsidiaries produce oil (mainly 
from the Rhodessa field), gasoline and sulphur. 

Management: Controlled by Electric Power & Light. 

Financial Position: Weak. Working capital deficit December 
31, 1939, $19.8 million; cash, $8.4 million. Working capital 
ratio: 0.46-to-1. Book value of common stock, nil. 

Dividend Record: Poor. First preferred dividends suspended 
in 1933, resumed 1936; arrears June 1, 1940, $23.12% a share. 
Payments on second preferred discontinued 1932; arrears June 
1, 1940, $58.33 a share. No common dividends ever paid. 

Outlook: Long range trends point to expanding natural gas 
sales. Impressive oil reserves hold promise for the future. 

Comment: First preferred is speculative, but has a real 
equity in assets and earnings. Status of second preferred is 
obscured by heavy arrears. Common is in a weak position. 


RECORD AND PRICE OF COMMON: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's 
ee eee e 
1934 D30.03 D$0. 19 D$0.24 D$0.16 0.81 3%— 1% 
D0.02 D0.22 D0.23 D0.09 D0.56 4%— % 

0.21 0.01 0.01 D0.03 0.20 10%— 4 
ae 0.27 0.01 0.03 D0.06 0.25 13%— 3 
0.01 D0.11 DO0.25 D0.16 D0.51 5%— 2 
| D0.003 D0.22 D0.27 D0.057 D0.55 3%— 1% 
0.12 eee coe 724%—15/16 


*Interim earnings not available prior to 1934. To July 10, 1940. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


; Earnings and Price Range (SOH) 
Data revised to July 10, 1940 50 NEW YORK CURE 

Incorporated: 1870, Ohio. Controlled by 30 

Standard Oil Trust until latter’s dissolution 20 

in 1911. Office: Midland Building, Cleve- 

land, Ohio. Annual meeting: First Monday 10 


PRICE RANGE 


in April. Number of stockholders (April | ° 

1, 1940): Preferred, $1.706; common, 3,443. 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $6,202,972 0 
— stock $5 cum. 0 DEFICIT PER SHARE 


$100 


ar) 1932 ‘34 °35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 
stock ($25 par)........ 753,740 shs 


Data revised to July 10, 1940 og ornings and Price Range (USH) 


Incorporated: 1905, New Jersey, to acquire {80 
almost all of the stock of United Shoe [© 
Machinery Co. formed in 1899. Office: 140 40 
Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 20 
Annual meeting: Saturday after third 0 
Wednesday in May. Number of stockholders 
(March 15, 1938): Combined issues, 23,911. 


PRICE RANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Fiscal year ends Feb. 28 
ECARNEO PER SHARE 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 4 H 2 
Cc stock ($25 par)...... 2,294,532 shs 


*Callable at $107.50 per share. 

Business: A refiner and marketer owning four refineries 
with total capacity of approximately 58,000 barrels daily. Dis- 
tribution is effected through 800 service stations, 174 bulk 
stations and several thousand dealers in Ohio. Products in- 
clude gasoline, lubricating oils and allied refined preparations. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $15.4 million; cash, $11.6 million; U. S. Government 
bonds, $1 million. Working capital ratio: 2.3-to-1. Book value 
of common, $55.75 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends regularly maintained. 
Except for 1933, 1934 and 1935, common has received payments 
every year since 1912. Present annual rate, $1. 

Outlook: Basically, earnings prospects will continue to de- 
pend upon maintenance of a favorable spread between crude 
oil and refined product prices. Continuation of trend toward 
higher volume is indicated. 

Comment: Preferred has income appeal; common is a better- 
than-average unit in the oil industry. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE. RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1924 1936 938 939 1940 

Earned per share...... D$3.34 $2, $4.77 $3.87 Pr 64 

Dividends paid ...... None None 2.00 1.50 1.00 1.50 *$0.50 
Price Range: 

28% 235% 40 45 22% 32% *41% 

12% 11% 21% 16 16% 17 *26% 


*To July 10, 1946. 


30 


*Non-redeemable. 

Business: Manufactures, sells and leases shoe machinery 
and accessory equipment used in making footwear. Controls 
patents and inventions on over 300 types of shoe machinery. 
Leasing of machinery on royalty basis provides major income. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position (Parent Co. only): Very strong. Net 
working capital February 28, 1940, $26.3 million; cash and 
equivalent, $17.7 million. Working capital ratio: 6.6-to-1. Book 
value of common, $32.47 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Regular dividends on _ pre- 
ferred since issuance in 1905. Liberal payments on common 
from 1905 to date. Present annual rate, $2.50 plus extras. 

Outlook: Since company leases its machines on a rental and 
royalty basis, according to amount of work produced, earn- 
ings will continue to reflect conditions in the shoe industry. 

Comment: Characteristically low yield on preferred re- 
flects its high investment status. Common is a stable income 
producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended 


about Feb. 28: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Earned per share..... - $3.66 $4.29 $4.75 $4.30 $3.83 *$4.12 Ree 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Dividends paid ....... 5.00 4.50 4.50 5.00 4.25 4.00 3.37% 
Range: 
725% 884% 94% 96%4 86% 87% 783% 
57% 70 83 63 50% 72 754 


*Parent Co. only. tTo July 10, 1940. 
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COMMON STOCKS 


Concluded from page 6 


tions must not prey upon or profit at 
the expense of senior interests. 

“On the other hand, other com- 
mentators have said of the protection 
given to bondholders, under the doc- 
trine of the Los Angeles Lumber case, 
that it is bound to discourage equity 
financing. ‘If,’ they say, ‘the courts 
will exclude stockholders from par- 
ticipating in the reorganization of an 
insolvent company, investors will 
shun stocks and stick largely to in- 
vestment in bonds. How is it that 
the SEC, which appears to favor in- 
creased stock financing of utility com- 
panies under the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act, also advocated the 
tule of the Los Angeles case ?” 

“The answer is obvious: Bondhold- 
ers of an insolvent over-bonded com- 
pany, to be sure, ‘walk off with the 
company’ when it fails and has no 
value above their bonds. But what 
do they get? In the period preceding 
bankruptcy, the management, which 
is in control and representing the 
holders of a thin and insufficient 
equity, strives to avert bankruptcy by 
paying the bond interest through un- 
wise economies, through skimping 
maintenance—through policies which 
leave the corporate properties in sad- 
ly impoverished condition when reor- 
ganization arrives. So that, when the 
bondholders finally, after a tedious 
and expensive court administration, 
do ‘walk off with the company,’ it is 
often scarcely worth having. The 
assets behind their bonds have fre- 
quently been badly wasted. The vice 
of overbonding is, then, a real menace 
to investors in bonds. It is desirable 
to discourage it. And one way to do 
so is to make it hazardous to invest 
in the stocks of a company whose 
bond structure is topheavy. It should 
be noted, in passing, that heavy bond 
financing is not characteristic of most 
of our prosperous industrials in our 
major expanding industries, such as, 
for instance, General Motors, General 
Electric, duPont, and United States 
Steel. 

“The decision in the Los Angeles 
case is, accordingly, immensely help- 
ful in promoting sound equity financ- 
ing. It discourages investment in the 
stocks of over-bonded corporations. 
Professor Dodd of Harvard, in the 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 

Company Rate riod able 
6c .. June 20 June 10 
Address-Multigraph .......... .. Aug. 1 uly 25 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel pf...$1.75 Q Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
Allentown-Beth. 7% pf...... 87%c Q Aug. 10 July 31 
Alloy Cast Steel Co........... 35e .. July 20 July 10 
Am. Equit. Assurance (N. Y.).25¢ Q July 25 July 18 
Amer. Reserve Ins. (N. Y.)...25¢ .. Aug. 1 July 15 
25c .. July 27 July 13 
25c .. Aug. 1 July 18 
avis -. July 10 July 1 

Q Aug. July 20 
‘City Elec. Co. $6 pf. Q Aug. 1 July 11 
Atlas Acceptance Corp. 5% 

$1.25 Q July June 20 
Balt. Amer. Insurance........ S Aug. 15 July 31 
Bank of Calif. N. A......... $1.50 Q July 15 July 8 
40c Q Aug. 15 July 25 
Beverly Gas & El. Co......... $1 .. Juiy 13 July 
Bibb Manufacturing Co......... $1 Q July June 20 
— Gas $3.50 pr. 

%e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Bauriois, Inc. $2.75 pf...... 68%c Q Aug.15 Aug. 1 
Brockton Gas Lt. Co.......... 10ec Q July 15 July 3 
$1.25 Q Aug. July 11 
Business Capital Corp ---12%c Q July 31 July 22 
Century Ribbon Mills. z Rowse $1.75 Q Sep. 2 Aug. 20 
$1 .. Aug. 1 July 16 
as Paper & Fibers..... 25c .. Sep. 16 Aug. 31 

50 Q 4 Sep. 14 
Cleve. "Cunn. Ch. & St. L. Ry..$5 S July 31 July 20 

5 Q July 31 July 20 
Dental Q June 29 June 24 

$1.75 Q June 29 June 24 
Community Pub. Service....... 50c Q Aug. 15 July 29 
Concord Electric Co........... 70e Q July 15 July 

| RE $1.50 Q July 15 July 
Conn, & 75ec Q Oct. Sep. 14 

$1.37% Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Corn 75e Q Aug. 1 July 19 
Consol. Rendering Co.......... $1... July 11 July 8 
Crystalite Products Co. 6% 

$1.50 Q June 29 June 22 
15ec Q Aug. 28 Aug. 14 
Detroit Mich. Stove 5% pf..... $1 .. July 25 July 15 
Liictaphone Corp. pf............ $2 Q Sep. Aug. 16 
Early & Daniel Co............ 50e Q July 15 July 10 
Employers Group Ass0......... 25¢ Q July 31 July 17 
Co... $2 S Aug. July 25 
Kureka Pipe 50c .. Aug. 1 July 15 
Exeter & Hampton El. Co...$2.50 Q July 15 July 
l5e .. July 16 July 12 
12%c Q Aug. July 22 

$1.75 Q Oct. Sep. 20 
5e Q July 22 July 11 
Globe & Rep. Ins. (Amer.)..12%ce Q July 30 July 30 
Greene Cananea Copper........ 75e .. Sep. 16 Sep. 
Greenfield Gas Lt. 6% pf...... 75e Q Aug. July 15 
Gare & $1.75 Q Aug. 15 Aug. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 5% pf..... $5 .. July June 27 
Haverhill Elec. Co............ 75e .. July 13 July 
Hawaiian Pineapple .......... 25e .. July 31 July 20 
Hires (Chas. E.) Co.....cccece 30c .. Sep. Aug. 15 
Holyoke Water Power......... 20e Q July 3 June 28 
Homestake Mining ......... 37%e M July 25 July 19 
Home Tel. & Tel. 7% pf....$1.75 S Jan. 2 Dee. 21 
Honolulu Gas Co., Ltd........ 45e Q July 20 July 12 
& Co. (G. 50c .. Aug. 15 July 27 

50 Q Aug. 15 July 27 
Howes TH it 1.75 Q June 29 June 19 

Q June 29 June 19 

75 Q June 29 June 19 
Humberstone Shoe Co., Ltd....25¢ Q Aug. 1 July 15 
Incorporated Investors ........ lie .. July 30 July 
Tronrite Ironer Co.............. 5c Q Aug. 1 July 15 

Q Aug. 1 July 15 
Kaynee Co. 7% pf.......... $1.75 Q July 1 June 24 
Kirkland Lk. ‘Gold, ae 5c S Nov. 1 Sep. 30 
Leath & Co. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 14 
Lee Rubber & Tire........... -. Aug. J July 15 
Lorain Telephone Co. on, pf. “$i. 50 --» July 1 June 29 
Marquette Cement Mfg. 6% 

1.50 Q July 1 June 29 
Maes. P. & L. Asso. $2 pf....50e Q July 15 July 6 
os S July 20 June 29 
Merchants Mfg. Ins. (N. Y.)..10e Q July 30 July 20 
Muskegon Motor Specialties 

Q Aug. 31 Aug. 15 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able 

Battery .. Aug. 1 July 24 
Nat’l Elec. Weld. Mach........ 2c Q Aug. 1 July 20 
Neisner Bros pf........... $1.18% Q Aug. July 15 
New Bedford Gas & Edison 

$1 .. July 15 July 1 
Newberry $1.25 Q Sep. Aug. 16 
North Boston Latins Prop...75e¢ Q July 15 July 6 

75e Q July 15 July 6 
Northwestern Fire & Mar. 

July June 29 
Norfolk & Wash. Steamboat....$2 8 July 15 July 5 
Ohio Pub. Service 7% pf.. ..58%e M Aug. 1 July 15 

6% pt -50e M Aug. 1 July 15 
41%c M Aug. 1 July 15 
Q Aug. 1 July 15 
60c .. Aug. 9 July 
75e Q Aug. 1 July 23 

Do 6%. ue ere $1.50 Q Aug. 1 July 23 

Do 7% er $1.75 Q Aug. 1 July 23 
Casualty (N. H.) 

Cibedwheeeedocenien’ 8 June 29 June 20 
$1.75 .. Sep. 14 Aug. 31 

ume Atwood Mfg......... Q July 1 June 27 

Plymouth Cordage Co........ $1.25 Q July 1 June 27 

ter & Gamble Co.......... Q Aug. 15 July 25 
Prosperity Co. 5% pf....... $1.25 Q Oct. 15 . § 
Public Elec. Light Co.. --.25¢ Q Aug. 1 July 19 
Rainier Brewing a -. July 8 July 1 

-. July 8 July 1 
Riverside Cement pf........ , Q Aug. 1 July 15 
Q July 1 June 1 
Aug. 1 July 19 
Shaler Co, Q July June 24 

Silver — Castings. July 20 July 10 
Aug. 28 July 25 
p <0 Q Aug. July 22 

Aug. 1 July 22 
Southeast 30c .. July 1 June 25 
Do 6% conv. pf. S July 1 June 25 
-. Aug. 1 July 15 
Q Sep. 14 Aug. 31 
Texamerica Oil ....... Q July 1 June 27 
Textile Banking Co........... 50ec Q July 1 June 25 
Transamerica Corp. .......... 25e¢ S$ July 31 July 15 
Tub Chatillon El. A........00. $1 .. Aug. 1 July 20 
Tung-Sol. Lamp pf............ 20e Q Aug. 1 July 19 
ere 75e Q July 13 July 9 
United Corporations, Ltd. ‘‘A’.38e Q Aug. 15 July 31 
Unit. N. J. R. Qiscccs $2.50 Q Oct. 10 Sep. 20 
50e .. July 1 June 20 
U. 8S. Plywood Corp........... 30e .. July 20 July 12 
Virginia Coal & Iron.......... 50c .. Sep. Aug. 23 
—  wceddukiunceaces 62%c Q Sep. 25 Sep. 14 
caus 387%e Q Nov. Oct. 19 
Woodall Industries, Inc........ 20e .. July 30 July 20 
Woolson Spice 6% pf........ $1.50 Q@ June 29 June 27 
Accumulated 

Amer. pane. Lead & Smelt. 

$1.25 .. Aug. 1 July 19 
Cent. States Elec. Co. 7% 

June 29 June 15 

Do 7% pf. ‘‘A’ June 29 June 15 

Do 6% pf ea June 29 June 15 

Do 6% pf. “B : June 29 June 15 

Do 6% pf. “‘C’ June 29 June 15 
Hutchins Inv. Corp. $7 p July 15 July 
Mich. Gas & Elec. 1% pr. 

1.75 Aug. 1 July 15 

Do $6 Wisicvedacccees 1.50 .. Aug. July 15 
Portland Gas Light $6 pf....... $1 .. July 15 July 
Reserve Investing Corp. $7 

Strathaore Paper Co. $1. 50 .. July 15 June 28 
Van Schiver (J. B. 

$1.75 .. July 15 July 1 

Extra 
Balt. Amer. Insurance......... 10c .. Aug. 15 July 31 
50ec .. July 15 July 10 
Kirkland Lake Gold, Ltd....... le .. Nov. 1 Sep. 30 
10c .. Aug. 15 July 31 


CORPORATION EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1940 1939 
ON COMMON STOCK 26 Weeks to July | 
12 Months to June 30 
Bangor Hydro-Electric ........... 1.87 1.65 
9 aK to June 3 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift.......... D3.14 
24 wecks to June 15 

General Time Instruments......... 0.18 

6 Months to pm. $0 
United Corporation ............+. 0.07 0.03 


D—Deficit. f—Before Federal taxes. 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 
American Gas & Electric......... 
Enginecrs Public Service.......... 


1940 1939 

12 Months to May 31 
$2.38 
1.28 

9 Months to May 3! 


5 menthe to May 31 
Addressograph-Multigraph ........ 0.51 0.4 
Eastern Steamship Lines.......... D1.87 Di. ST 
3 March 31! 
12 Monts to eat 30 
Brown-Forman Distillery ......... 8: ‘$4 D0.05 


course of a brilliant discussion of that 
case in the current number of the 
Harvard Law Review, says that ‘the 
enforcement of such a rule is less like- 
ly to make investment in shares un- 
popular than it is to deter investors 
from trading on a thin equity, a prac- 


tice which may be discouraged with 
advantage to the community.’ In those 
terms, the encouragement by the SEC 
of increased equity financing in the 
utility field and its advocacy of the 
doctrine now set forth in the Los 
Angeles case are seen to be as one.” 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous: 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)..... 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 
Total Carloadings (cars)..... 
#Wholesale Commodity 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks CbbIs.) 


{Bank Clearings, New York City 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 
*7Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 


*Daily average. 


7000 omitted. 


51,975 
2,265 


86.4 
636,901 


120° 073 
June 29 
$3,105 
2,620 
144.2 
218.1 


the beginning of the following week. 


#Journal of Commerce. 
Commodity Prices: 

Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton)... 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 
Copper Electrolytic (per Ib.)... 


Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 
Hides, Light Native (per Ilb.)... 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 
Corn (per Dushel).. 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 
Total Loans 
Total Commercial Loans....... 
Total Brokers’ TANS... 
Other Loans for Securities..... 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 
Investments, Except Govt. 
Total Net Demand Deposits. 
Total Time Deposits........... 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 
Reserve System 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 
Total Money in Circulation.... 


Monthly 
JULY: 

Indicators 1980 33 
U. 8. Govt. Debt...... *$43,067  *$40,582 
tShipbuilding Contracts: 

Number of Vessels... 291 122 

Total Tonnage ...... 1,566,660 630,340 
tBlast Furnaces Active. . 181 118 


Advertising Lineage: 


Monthly Magazines... 563,642 590.407 
Women’s Magazines.. 439,581 430,283 
Canadian Magazines.. 142,047 130.092 
JUNE 
Magazine Advertising: 
Nat’l Weeklies (lines). 996,008 794,127 
de Papers (pages) 8,969 8,407 
Radio Broadcast Sales: 
*$3.64 *$3.38 
"3.14 *2.86 
*0.29 *0.23 
Railroad Equipment Orders: 
Locomotives ........ 31 8 
Passenger Cars ...... 14 
Freight Cars ....... 4,235 1,324 
Silk 
(bales; U. S. only) 
15,844 21,264 
SS 41,822 19,209 
SS 17,307 26,256 
22,300 28,500 
Rayon Activity (lbs.): 
*31.1 *33.0 
Stocks of Yarn....... *13.2 *12.5 


Steel Ingot Output: 
Production (tons). *5.5 *3.5 


Av. Rate of Activity. 84.97% 53.71% 
tFood in Storage: 
Butter (Ibs.) ....... *25.36 *84.44 
Cheese (Ibs.) ....... *87.39 *79.27 
Eggs (cases) ........ “9.51 *9.25 
Meat, All Kinds (Ibs.) 4 *621.83 
Poultry (lbs.) ...... *66.79 
“BL: 86 *83.69 
Vegetables (Ibs.) .... *46.35 *47.58 
*Millions. 


by Merrill, Lynch, 


tWard’s Reports. 


July 8 
1939 


42,784 
2,078 


49.7 
555,152 


§As of 


7000,000 omitted. 


July 9 uly 2 July 11 
$34.00 sot 00 $37.00 
0.19% 0.20% 0.15% 
0.10% 0.11 0.10% 
0.05 0.05 0.485 
0.0664 0.0664 0.0489 
0.2075 0.2150 0.1642 
0.12% 0.12% 0.11 
0.0750 0.0750 0.08 
0.96 0.96 0.96 
0.93% 0.93% 0.83% 
0.77% 0.76% 0.62 5g 
0.0270 0.0275 0.0287 
July 3 June 26 July 5 
(000,000 omittted) 
8,462 $8,435 8,142 
4,438 4,399 3,872 
380 395 650 
471 467 542 
11,607 11,610 10,635 
3,51 3,536 3,22 
20.510 20,681 17,109 
5,331 5,312 5,229 
262 276 495 
2,503 2,511 2,569 
7,924 7,780 7,100 


FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX 


Weekly Carloadings 


Eastern District 

Chesapeake & Ohio........... ; 
Delaware & 
Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 
New York, N. Haven & Hartford 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Pennsylvania 


Southern District 

Illinois Central 
Louisville & Nashville......... 
Southern Ry. System.......... 


Northwest District 

Chicago & Great Western...... 
Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 
Chicago & North Western..... 
Great Northern 


Central West District 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
Southern Pacific System....... 
Union Pacific 


Southwestern District 

Kansas City Southern......... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 
St. Louis-San Francisco....... 
St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 


Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Association of American Railroads figures.) 


Monthly 


conditions. 


Week Ended 


June 29 June 22 July 1 
1940 1939 
57,279 57,077 49,363 
38,279 36,649 33,390 
14,723 13,708 11,488 
15,633 15,894 15,316 
25,674 24,729 22,718 
25,797 24,656 23,283 
22,740 22,007 20,694 
*83,748 84,332 72,182 
16,34 15,954 14,575 
113,866 115,127 95,262 
10,778 10,671 9,363 
14,42 13,666 13,347 
9,588 9,889 8,400 
13,218 13,664 12,614 
31,729 29,082 27,709 
28,999 27,451 25,303 
13,153 12,471 11,879 
36, 155 34, 424 31,923 
5,101 4,870 4,911 
27,576 26,622 25,881 
37,245 36,686 33,840 
24,939 24,316 20,065 
13,896 13,475 12,964 
29,965 25,736 33,053 
22,596 21,579 21,094 
25,990 22,180 23,007 
5,489 5,123 4,852 
5,103 4,858 4,55 
39,745 39,422 36,890 
22,178 20,030 20.819 
3,924 3,694 3,636 
4,099 3,694 3,495 
7,136 6,718 7,308 
23,515 19,917 22,534 
14,026 12,159 11,909 
4,933 4,624 4,382 
8,408 7,787 7,766 


(BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) 
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1940 : 


STOCK Vol. of Sales 


1940 RRs Utilities 
July 
Buc 120.96 25.84 22.34 
o> 121.51 25.99 22.47 
Bee 121.59 26.06 22.57 
a 121.63 26.02 22.45 
121.60 26.19 22.45 
10 121.49 25.99 22.84 
32 


65 
Stocks 


N.Y.S.E. 
(Shares) 


377,170 


282, 140 


+Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. 
E. A. Pierce & Cassatt. 


tAt first of 


month. 


420 


360 


8 


w 
8 8 
INDEX OF INVENTORIES 


200 


180 


§25 chains and 2 mail orders, compiled 
{American Trucking Association (194 carriers in 37 states). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


———_-CHARACTER OF TRADING—————_ 


Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New 
Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs 
579 273 172 134 0 
513 243 123 147 0 
365 154 89 122 0 
522 149 187 186 2 
588 215 203 170 4 
563 194 211 158 2 


New 
Lows 


Indicators 


Engineering Contracts Awards: 
(thousands of Dollars) 


Coal & Coke Production: 
(net tons) : 
Anthracite *4.4 *2.4 
U. 8S. Refined Copper 
Movement (lbs.) : 
Predation 86,029 170,472 
69,467 172,296 
178,664 520,898 
Slab Zinc Movement 
(tons of 2,000 lbs.): 
52,979 42,302 
59,177 39,607 
Stocks on Hand...... 75,036 133,075 
Tobacco Production: 
Cigarettes (units). --*16. 274.9 *15,445.2 
Cigars (units) ...... *469.3 *470.6 
Tobacco (lbs.) ...... *26.5 *27.0 
*3.5 *3.5 
Electrical Equipment 
Refrigerators ........ 358, 8,713 259,805 
Vacuum Cleaners .... 73, 896 114,377 
Washing Machines . 1 987 105,266 
Stoves and Ranges... 42,983 32,000 
Hosiery 
(dozen pairs) ....... *10.1 *10.9 
Crude = tons) : 
Consumption ........ 1,619 45,484 
51,431 45,886 
Stocks on Hand...... 161,446 187,980 
Tires (casings) : 
Production *5.42 *4,.42 
*§.72 *4.75 
RRR 5,862 97,206 
Short! Sales (shares)... 428,132 667.804 
§Chain Store Sales..... *$295.4 *$275.1 
{Truck Loadings: 
Freight (tons) ..... 1,110,853 991,486 
Index Number ...... 133.99 125.16 


Average Value of 

40 Bond Sales 
Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1940 
July 
87.45 $4,600,000 
87.85 4,730,000 
87.97 1,760,000 
88.08 4,350,000 
88.05 4,510,000 
88.08 4,290,000 swe 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


July6é June 29 | 
1940 
2,515 
3 752,326 
79.5 78.7 75.1 
3,602 3,640 3,530 
95,142 79,815 
E 138,076 145,726 
June 22 July 1 : 
$3,157 $2,496 
2,834 2,441 

1,328 1,122 

137.9 132.1 : 

218.5 171.2 

3 
3 
= 
41.20 
41.41 283,130 
41.47 131,870 
41.44 232,890 
| | 
41.49 


10-YEAR EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD OF N.Y.S.E. COMMON STOCKS 


This is Part 14 of a 20-week series which will cover all 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. When consisdering the showing of any indi- 
vidual stock in the 10-year average columns, it should 
be-recognized that there are three basic types of issue: 
(1) business cycle stocks; (2) stable income issues; and 


(PART 14) 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


(3) long term trend stocks. Instructive commentary 
on this series will be presented with the last install- 
ment. Stocks for which 1939 earnings are not yet avail- 
able will be presented in a later issue. (Copies of the 
thirteen preceding magazines, carrying Parts 1 to 13, 
are available at the regular price.) 


Common Stock 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 Average 
National Acme ............ Earnings... $0.02 D$2.19 D$1.80 D$0.62 $0.28 $0.51 $1.38 $2.85 $0.37 $1.16 $0.20 
Dividend... 1.50 0.4 None None None None 0.75 1.00 0.25 0.50 O44 
National Aviation ......... Earnings. .D0.08 0.01 D0.06 D0.12 10.01 +0.10 70.09 f0.15 0.12 0.19 0.04 
Dividend... None None None None None None 1.00 None None 0.75 0.17'4 
National Biscuit ........... Earnings... 3.41 2.86 2.44 2.11 4337 1.31 1.73 1.62 1.76 1.68 2.05 
Dividend... 3.20 2.80 2.80 2.40 1.80 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 x 14 
National Bond & Invest....Earnings.... ————————-Not available —_ 1.89 2.45 4.07 3.73 1.07 1.75 2.50 
Nividend... .... None None 1.11 1.80 0.96 1.30 
National Bond & Share....Earnings... 0.87 0.77 0.72 0.56 *b0.72 b0.64 0.95 0.79 0.69 0.94 0.76 
Dividend... 0.37% 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.6214 2.12% 2.00 0.62%, 1.00 0.87 
National Cash Register....arnings... 2.20 0.18 D2.55 D0.36 0.69 0.93 1.76 2.41 1.47 1.10 0.78 
‘ Dividend... 8.00 2.62% None None 0.25 0.50 1.00 1.23 1.00 1.00, 1.56 
| National Cylinder Gas..... Earnings... .— Formed Dec. 29, 1933 0.30 0.53 1.05 pe E 0.50 1.06 0.76 
Dividend... .... None 0.25 0.50 1.30 0.40 0.50 0.49 
| National Dairy Products...Earnings... 3.73 3.47 1.88 1.01 0.93 1.38 2.01 1.53 1.70 1.97 1.96 
Dividend... 2.00 2.60 2.45 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.00 0.80 4.53 
National Dept. Stores...... Earnings... -Formed in 2.18 DO.81 0.94 0.86 
Dividend... .... None None None None None 
| National Distillers ........ Earnings... 0.41 0.49 0.17 3.13 §,51 3.44 3.81 3.86 3.85 3.43 2.81 
. Dividend... 0.67 0.67 0.50 ; None 2.00 2.75 2.75 2.00 2.00 1.33 
| Nat'l Enameling & Stamp.. Earnings. .D1.72 D6.66 D2.83 2.39 2.99 2.42 D4.68 D0.88 D0.30 
i Dividend... 0.50 None None None 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 None None 0.80 
»' National Gypsum ......... Earnings. .D0.12 0.01 D0.06 0.004 0.08 0.28 0.70 0.37 0.49 0.94 0.27 
i Dividend...None None None None None None None None None 0.25 0.02 
National Lead ............. Earnings... 0.67 0.48 0.28 0.61 0.74 1.08 3.71 0.95 0.75 4.23 0.85 
i Dividend... 0.80 0.52% 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.60 1.00 0.50 0.50 0.8714 0.63 
Nat. Mall. & Steel Casting.. Earnings... 0.05 D3.99 D3.92 D2.05 D0.58 0.23 2.39 3.13 D2.87 2.60 D0.56 
Dividend... 2.00 0.25 0.01 -None None 0.10 2.00 2.00 None 1.00 0.74 
National Power & Light.. Earnings... 1.99 1.67 1.26 0.90 0.85 0.85 0.99 1.37 1.28 1.12 1.23 
i Dividend... 1.00 . 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.80 0.75 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.79 
i National Steel ............. Earnings... 3.91 2.06 0.77 1.30 2.81 5.16 5.80 8.21 3.03 Sas 3.88 
i Dividend... 2.00 2.00 0.75 0.6214 1.00 1.50 3.1214 3.50 1.00 1.70 1.72 
| National Supply ........... Earnings... 1.68 D5.12 D5.07 D4.35 D1.33 D0.64 1.80 4.90 D0.79 D0.87 D0.98 
Dividend... 1.67 0.75 None None None None None None None None 0.24 
Bo ee ere Earnings... 1.71 0.99 1.30 1.70 0.62 0.38 0.23 D2.30 D1.71 D0.72 0.22 
i Dividend... 1.75 1.00 0.70 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.30 None None 0.61 
| Natomas Company ........ Earnings... 0.34 0.18 0.10 0.56 0.93 1.15 p Bh 0.98 1.31 1.47 0.81 
Dividend... 0.50 0.25 0.25 0.3714 1.10 0.95 1.00 0.80 0.90 1.00 0.71 
Earnings... 0.85 D0.75 DO0.98 1.49 3.36 3.69 5.06 4.13 1.48 275 2.11 
Dividend... 1.20 0.40 None None None 1.50 2.00 2.00 5.25 1.25 0.96 
Newberry (J. J.)........... Earnings... 2.27 1.73 1.07 3.06 5.38 4.94 6.03 5:27 4.05 5.44 3.92 
Dividend... 1.10 1.10 1.10 0.70 0.80 1.45 2.80 2.40 2.10 2.00 553 
Newport Industries ....... Eartings... ...+ D0.81 D0.68 0.05 0.31 0.57 0.98 232 DO0.08 0.66 0.36 
Dividend... ..+. None None None None None 0.60 2.00 None None 0.29 
New York Air Brake......Earnings... 2.26 D1.26 D151 0.21 DO.39 2.95 3.61 2.89 0.68 
: Dividend... 3.60 PY | None None None None 2.50 2.00 0.25 1.00 1.06 
| National Auto Fibres...... Earnings...D0.14 D0.17 D0.06 0.53 0.90 1.71 1.91 1.00 0.27 ‘33 0.71 
Dividend... None None None None None 0.3714 1.50 1.00 None None’ 0.29 
| New York Central R.R.....Earnings... 7.21 0.49 D3.66 D108 D1.54 0.02 1.7 0.99 D3.13 0.70 0.18 
Dividend... 8.00 6.00 None None None None None None None None 1.40 
| N. ¥. Chi. & St. Louis R.R..Earnings... 6.63 D7.03 D19.48 D9.98 D6.24 D3.10 3.51 1.46 D9.55 3.58 D4.02 
| Dividend... 6.00 4.50 None None None None None None None None 1.05 
| New York City Omnibus.. Earnings... —— Formed June, 1936 2.83 4.43 4.10 4.02 3.84 
Dividend... .... None 4.90 4.00 4.00 3.22 
| New York Dock ........... Earnings... 3.41 1.66 D5.38 = D7.73 D8.70 D8.77 D8.53 D6.45 D7.18 D9.01 D5.67 
Dividend... None None None None None None None None None None None 
| New York & Harlem R.R.. Earnings... Controlled and Leased by N. Y. Central R. R. 
Dividend... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
iN. Y. Lackawanna & West..Earnings.. . Operated under lease by Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
Dividend... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.0 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Y., N. Hav. & Hartford.. Earnings... 7.33 3.05 D3.05 D5.99 D6.42 D5.17 D9.58 D4.04 D3.55 
; Dividend... 6.00 5.50 None None None None None None None None 1.15 
N. Y. Ont. & West. R.R... Earnings...D0.45 1.15 1.34 — 0.64 D0.14 0.01 D0.57 D2.88 D3.43 D3.24 D0.76 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
New York Shipbuilding....Earnings...D0.35 1.84 Zan. DO0.53 D1.62 D4.73 0.55 D4.61 0.82 1.61 D0.48 
Dividend,..None None None 0.30 0.40 0.10 None None None None 0.08 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries... Earnings... 2.79 D0.53 D0.45 1.29 1.61 2.98 5.26 3.88 1.65 4.23 2.27 
Dividend... 1.20 1.20 0.16 0.20 0.84 1.02 2.90 2.40 0.80 - 270 334 
Norfolk & Western R.R...Earnings.. .22.10 14.51 11.42 15.33 13.90 17.51 22.14 21.96 13.5 20.68 17.31 
. Dividend...12.00 12.00 12.00 9.00 8.00 10.00 15.00 16.00 10.00 15.00 11.90 
North Amer. Aviation Earnings... 0.91 0.15 D0.12 D0.33 D0.31 D0.005 0.001 0.14 0.55 2.06 0.30 
Dividend...None None None None None None None 0.124% 0.40 1.40 0.19 
North American Co......... Earnings... 3.13 2.61 1.70 1.13 1.04 1.35 1.74 1.95 1.55 1.99 1.81 
Dividend... §10% §10% §8% 0.37% 1.00 1.50 1.60 1.20 1.20 
Northern Central R.R...... Earnings... Leased to Pennsylvania R. R. 
Dividend... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Northern Pacific R.R....... Earnings... 6.95 3.59 D0.80 0.12 0.36 0.17 0.73 0.05 D1.74 0.03 0.95 
Dividend... 5.00 4.50 0.75 None None None None None None None 1.02 
orthwestern Telegraph... Earnings. . .——— Leased to Western Union Telegraph 
Dividend... 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6. 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
t—12 mos, to Feb. 28. t—8 mos. to Aug. 31, 1939. D—Deficit. *—Change in fiscal year. +—Before Federal taxes. $——Dividend paid in stock. !—Cannot 
Le computed. 
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Your Son, Nephew, Brother or Friend May Be Interested 


TODAY THE ARMY OFFERS 


“Wings Over America.” vu. s. Army Air 
Corps demonstrates its popular new slogan 


“Aloha, Ice and Snow.” Soldiers sail 
for two years’ service in the tropics 


THE U. $8. ARMY BUILDS MEN 


1 guewortnee opportunities to eligible young citizens of the United 
States between 18 and 35 years of age. 


A regular job and opportunity await ambitious young men 
right now in the U. S. Army. The life of a “Regular” is a healthy 
outdoor life and offers a wide variety of technical and vocational train- 
ing and good jobs. Occupational advancement, travel, good pay and 
retirement benefits are all part of a career in the Modern U. S. Army. 


ENLIST TODAY—DON’T DELAY 


Call at the nearest U. S. Army recruiting station for an 
interesting folder “Soldicr’s Life’, or write to Dept. 22, R.P.B., U. S. 
Army, Governors Island, N. Y. U. S. Army recruiting stations are 
located in the Post Office Building of most towns and cities. 


Soldier Catcher reaching for a high one. Listening in on the world. The Army 
Regular Army teams play championship ball Signal Corps develops expert radio operators 


Medical Department schools train en- Floating Footbridge constructed by sol- 
listed men to become laboratory technicians diers of the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers 
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